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SERVICEABLE YOUNG MEN. 
TuenE is a time for every thing, and for many things 
there is a time of life. That there is a period of exist- 
ence at which men show a greater readiness to oblige 
than at others, was a maxim of my friend and cousin 
Will Balderstone : he used to call it the kettle-handing 
time of life. In ‘most cases, between eighteen and 
twenty-two is the great era of serviceableness. The 
youth is then just beginning to mingle with a world 
which, but yesterday, he had to behold from the awful 
distance of the nursery. He is oppressed with respect 
for middle-aged married people, who have been sitting 
at good men’s feasts since before he was born. He 
hardly knows by what gentle, obsequious, and agree- 
able arts to conciliate the elder partners of the great 
social firm of which he aims at becoming a member. 
His attention to ball-room costume is most exact; his 
bow, fresh from the dancing-school, most unexception- 
able; nothing can be more praiseworthy than the 
general modesty of his demeanour. He looks with 
wonder at the chartered freedom which some of his 
seniors assume in company, and would give worlds to 
be able to walk, as they do, across a brilliant circle, 
for the purpose of interchanging a few chatty sentences 
with the lady of the house. It is not perhaps till his 
tenth party, that he can take it upon him to venture a 
remark above his breath. Long before that time, 
however, if a remark be addressed to him, how eager 
is he to give it a favourable reception and answer! 
Not the most undesired and unappreciated guest in the 
room can speak to him, but he is instantly all smiles 
at his feet. 

Ladies, married and unmarried, know well how to 
take advantage of this humility of spirit on the part of 
our novice. There is hardly any lady who has not 
very frequent occasion for services which only can be 
properly committed to the more lordly sex, and little 
attentions which they only can render. Young ladies 
have not always regular lovers to fly at their bidding 
upon errands of nicety ; married ladies often find that 
their husband is either so much engrossed with his 
own pursuits, or so little disposed to place himself at 
their service, that they are not much better off than 
the spinsters; while widows, obviously, can attend no 
public place without a gentleman friend. Such ser- 
vices were commanded by the dames of old from a 
regular officer termed the lady’s usher; a fact which 
shows the comparative barbarism of our ancestors, for, 
in an age of real gallantry, there would have been so 
much occasional service from friends, that a regular 
officer could not have been required. In the present 
more amiable times, no lady who enters at all into 
society need ever want one, two, or more voluntary 
ushers, ready to jump to the moon, perform the north- 
West passage, or any other thing erroneously supposed 
impossible, if she only desires it. She has but to mark 
out a few young youths, who, by their eager looks, 
betray their innate dispositions, and by dint of so small 
a fee as mere notice, she may leash the whole into an 
apron string. 

There is hardly any young man but what becomes, 
at a particular stage of his entrance into life, the slave 
of some lady or ladies, single, married, or widowed, 
akin or not akin. Only the very studious and the very 
ill-natured escape : if they have at all the average faci- 
lity of character, they are as well as foredoomed to the 
yoke, The most serviceable young man I ever knew 
Was one named Sam Keene, who has since sunk into 
a firm and substantial merchant of the city of London. 
Sam had seldom fewer than six albums on his hands 
at once ; one to be adorned with a drawing bya ciever 
artist of his acquaintance ; another to be put into the 
hands of a gentleman whom he knew, who knew a 


| gentleman that was acquainted with a certain eminent 
| poet, in order that the last-mentioned individual might 
scribble something in it; a third to be enriched by a 
few excerpts of his own from newspaper poets’ corners, 
in a neat fancy hand, which he could write at the rate 
of ten lines a-day ; and so forth with the rest. The ma- 
nagement of albums constituted no small part of the 
business of life to poor Sam, He rarely attended a party 
without engaging with at least one young lady to take 
charge of her album for a few days. He possessed a pen- 
cil sketch of Lord Byron, with a bare neck, which he 
could getcopied by his clever friend the artist—a green- 
horn like himself—and, the fame of this portrait having 
been trumpeted by one to another of the fair sex, it 
had become an object of no small importance among 
them to obtain a copy of it. I am sure that the time 
spent in pencilling the many exemplars thus given 
away, might have twice overpurchased the skill of 
the best engraver of the day, so as to have sup- 
plied not only young lady friends, but the public at 
large, with as much of it as could have been wanted. 
Sam was also a precious hand for undertaking to get 
parcels of odd stray prints, wherewith to compile blue- 
paper books for drawing-room tables. He marked— 
not where the wood-pigeons breed, but where the 
prints of the annuals were to be had separately ; and 
many was the good half-crown he gave away, in order 
that he might contribute to the scrap-bouks of thank- 
less misses. He would scour half the town to obtain 
particular kinds of pasteboard for ladies’ work, or im- 
pressions of seals for the adornment of card-cases, or 
drawings to be copied upon fire-screens. If he hap- 
pened to call when they had got home a lot of new 
music upon sight, they thought nothing of asking him 
to copy one piece after another for a whole evening, so 
that next day they were able to return the whole with- 
out disbursing money for a single piece.* Nothing, 
indeed, was a task or sacrifice too great to be expected 
from Sam—he was so good a creature. But it could 
not be remarked that, with all his obliging habits, he 
was particularly favoured by the young ladies. The 
good nature of the poor fellow seemed to act as any 
thing but a recommendation ; it detracted from his 
dignity, and placed them too much at their ease in re- 
spect of any interests or objects which he could be 
supposed to entertain on his own part. He was an ex- 
cellent person, a most serviceable young man, and so 
forth ; but at the very time he was toiling for them, 
some surly and less youthful and agreeable man, who 
only came now and then, and put himself to no trouble 
whatever, was, for qualities altogether different, ac- 
cepted. 

Upon the whole, Sam was disinterested. He showed 
this by the indiscriminateness of his good offices. A 
plain girl was as sure of his services as a beauty, and 
there were some ancient spinsters, whom no one else 
could endure, but whom Sam would be as glad to con- 
duct home upon a two miles’ midnight walk, as if they 
were still in the heyday of their youthful attractions. 
It was not that the good youth demanded or expected 
gratitude, but because his zeal fairly deserved it, that 
I complain of the little consideration his services met 
with among those whom he obliged. The married 
ladies used him not a whit better than the demoiselles. 
They would harness him to the most unconscionable 
tasks, and reward him with only a little badinage. 
He has been known to write them out twenty or 
thirty cards, for the invitation of a large dinner party, 
and not receive the honour of an invitation for him- 


* It is impossible to pass over this practice with only a jocular 
notice. It is a most unconscientious means of cbtaining enjoy- 
ment, and ought on alboecasions, when known, to be condemned 
without mercy. “ 


self. No—but they would invite him to their next 
tea-drinking, where they had collected all the little 
misses, and the very old misses, and all the other bores 
of their acquaintance ; on which cecasion it was ex- 
pected that he was to hand cake and furnish good hu- 
mour for the whole company, and, at a particular 
hour, before any one could be thinking of supper, give 
by his own example the signal for general departure. 
Sometimes, even while thus condescending, his mis- 
tress friend would take the liberty to play off raillery 
upon him, and that of rather a severe kind. She 
would chide him prettily for letting Mrs Quick return 
her own cup, tell him she would have the cake handed 
next time by one of the children, and scold him for 
being such dull company to Miss Somber. The poor 
fellow would take all in earnest, and in endeavours 
to exert himself still more vigorously, become a sub- 
ject of occult derision to the whole of the forlorn com- 
pany whom he was doing his best to gratify. 

To the widow ladies Sam was more than usually 
valuable. In their quiet and unassuming parties, he 
shone out as a person of some real consequence, and, 
when no other gentleman was present, would even be 
asked to sit at the bottom of the table. Being so mere 
a stripling, he was most convenient as a protection 
abroad or in places of entertainment. No lone woman 
could be so old or so poorly off, but Sam would, at her 
slightest invitation, leave his current business to shift 
for itself, and gallant her to any place she might 
please to visit, even to a play which he had already 
seen thrice—yea, the Zoological Gardens for the twen- 
tieth time. The trouble and inconvenience which he 
thus encountered, in order to confer little kindnesses 
upon people whom all others deserted, were beyond 
calculation. 

In the conducting of country cousins through the 
town, Sam was not less willingly serviceable. And 
not only did he take all his own country cousins under 
his charge, but there was no one so slightly acquainted 
with him, to whose country cousins he would not, at 
request, show equal kindness. The people at St Paul’s, 
Westminster Abbey, and the Colosseum, knew him 
like a brother ; and he could tell a few things about the 
monuments which the regular exhibitors did not seem 
to be acquainted with. If any one wanted a frank, 
Sam would spend more of his time in running about 
to get it, than it was intrinsically worth. There was 
no place to which admission was to be obtained by or- 
der, for which he would not endeavour to get orders 
of admission, even where there was no intention of 
asking him to be of the party. He was in fact the 
humble slave of all, knowing no preference for his own 
business over that of other people. He was confessedly 
the most obliging young man alive. 

As years advanced upon Sam, he began to discover 
that there were more serious duties in life than that 
of running cap in hand after every thoughtless lady 
who chose to take advantage of his good nature. In- 
creasing sense enabled him to perceive that, in devoting 
himself in an undue degree totheinterests and pleasures 
of others, he was acting so*foolishly as to forfeit the 
esteem of the very individuals whom he served. He 
found that no amount of good nature, no extent of be- 
neficence, not even a constant adulation of others, will 
compensate the absence of those common, unadmired 
qualities, which mankind have agreed to be necessary 
for keeping one’s own part in the world. And, hard 
as the lesson at first appeared, he gradually acknow- 
ledged that general sentiment was right in thus visit- 
ing with contempt a disposition which, though erring 
on virtue’s side, was likely to lead to as mischievous 
results as if it had inclined to vice. Sam Keene 
therefore grew as stayed and prudent as the most of 
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people ; did not manifest more than the average readi- 
ness to conduct home old ladies, and, so far from be- 
ing willing to show about the country cousins of other 
ple, got into a habit of shifting off his own upon a 
Coother of fifteen, who was just beginning to take up 
the character which he had dropped. The last time 
I saw him, he talked for at least ten minutes against 
albums, and refused to go toa sale of ladies’ work, 
from dread of the odious pasteboard and wafer recol- 
lections, which it was sure, he said, to excite.* 


EQUALITY OF REMUNERATION 

FOR LABOUR. 
CoNSIDERABLE misconception often prevails with re- 
spect to the remuneration of labour; the supposition 
being, that there is nothing like equality or justice in 
the advantages derived in the various employments of 
civil life. In order to clear away the erroneous im- 
pressions which may exist on this subject of social 
economy, we beg to lay before our readers the following 
views of Mr Wade, from his History of the Middle and 
Working Classes. 

“ The different rates of wages, as well as of profits in 
employments, are more apparent than real : for it will 
mostly be found where industry is free and not subject 
to artificial regulation, that if a high remuneration is 
derived from any trade or profession, it results from 
the greater ability it requires, or from the greater risk 
or other countervailing incident which accompanies 
its exercise. This necessarily results from the desire 
of all men to obtain the best and easiest reward for 
their exertions. Were there any occupation where 
the gains were disproportionate, and not balanced by 
any disadvantage, persons would crowd into that chan- 
nel of employment, so as by their competition to reduce 
it to the common level of emolument. 

The circumstances which cause the recompense of 
employments to rise above or fall below the common 
level are stated by Adam Smith to be the five follow- 
ing :—1l. The agrecableness and disagreeableness of 
the employments themselves. 2. The easiness or 
cheapness, or the difficulty and expense, of learning 
them. 3. The constancy or inconstancy of the em- 

loyments, 4. The small or great trust which must 
Le reposed in those who follow them. 5. The proba- 
bility or improbability of succeeding in them. 

1, The agreeableness of an employment may arise 
from the lightness of the labour, its healthiness, clean- 
liness, or the estimation in which it is held ; and its 
disagreeableness from circumstances of an opposite 
character. Wages being equal, persons would obvi- 
ously be determined in the choice of an occupation by 
its other advantages. The labour of a ploughman is 
more severe than that of a shepherd, and is uniformly 
better rewarded. A compositor employed on a daily 
newspaper, often working in the night, is better paid 
than one employed in book-printing. Miners, gilders, 
type-founders, smiths, distillers, and all who carry on 
unhealthy and dangerous trades, obtain higher wages 
than those who are equal in skill, but engaged in more 
desirable employments. The trades of a butcher, brick- 
maker, coalheaver, and sugar-boiler, are disagreeable, 
and accordingly compensated with higher wages. The 
employment of public executioner is detestable, and 
in consequence better paid than any other, in propor- 
tion to the work done. Agreeableness and the popular 
estimation of many pursuits constitute a considerable 

art of their remuneration. Thus hunting and fish- 
be are to many a pastime, and, therefore, make very 
unprofitable trades. The emoluments of private secre- 
taries and public librarians are seldom considerable ; 
they are chiefly paid in the respectability and pleasant- 
ness of their occupation. Smuggling and poaching 
have singular fascinations to some minds, and the op- 
portunities they afford for the indulgence of an adven- 
turous spirit form their chief recompense : for those 
who pursue those illicit callings are proverbially poor. 
The cheerfulness and healthiness of the employments, 
rather than the lightness of the labour, or the little 
skill they require, seem to be the principal cause of 
the redundant numbers, and consequent low wages, 
of common farm-servants, and generally of all work- 
men employed in ordinary field-labour. The emolu- 
ments of ministers of religion, professors of the sciences, 
schoolmasters, tutors, and officers in the army and 
Navy, are not proportioned to the expense of their 
education ; and they are chiefly rewarded by the po- 
pularity and honourableness of their engagements. 

Disaugreeableness and discredit affect the profits of 
capital in the same manner as the wages of labour. 
The keeper of a small inn, alehouse, or spirit-shop, 
who can hardly be said to be master of his own house, 
exercises neither a very agreeable nor creditable busi- 
ness ; but there is scarce any common trade in which a 
small stock yields so great a profit. 

2. Arts and trades that are difficult to learn, and a 
knowledge of which can only be attained by serving 
long apprenticeships, or the payment of high premiums, 
are usually well remunerated. Wages are a compen- 
sation paid to the labourer, or artizan, for the exertion 
of his physical powers, or of his skill or ingenuity. 

y necessarily, therefore, vary with the severity of 
the labour or the ability ne | A jeweller or en- 


graver, for example, must be paid higher wages than 


© The germ of this article was derived from one of the clever 

v4 potyli of Mr James Russell, which the wri- 
ter had the pleasure of hearing in Edinburgh, December 1835. 
He trusts that that respectable comedian will excuse his thus ap- 
a" und beating it out into so much 


a common servant or scavenger: a long course of 
training is requisite to instruct a man in the business 
of jewelling and engraving ; and were he not indem- 
nified for the cost of the training by higher wages, he 
would, instead of learning so difficult an art, addict 
himself to such employments as hardly require any 
instruction. It is the same with other pursuits and 
professions ; the cost of acquirement must be repaid 
by future practice therein, otherwise the parties would 
be out of pocket, like a person setting up a new ma- 
chine, the saving and gain of which do not repay the 
outlay in its erection. The pecuniary recompense of 
physicians, lawyers, sculptors, and painters, is not so 
exorbitant as is sometimes imagined : a fortune is al- 
most spent in acquiring the knowledge necessary to 
their occupations, which ought in fairness to be made 
up to them by the liberality of their emoluments. 

The profits of capital in certain employments are 
liable to similar misapprehension as wages in the 
higher branches of industry. The profits of chemists, 
druggists, and apothecaries, are mostly considered ex- 
travagant. Their gains, however, are frequently only 
a just remuneration for skill and labour. They are 
almost invariably the medical advisers of the poor, and 
not unfrequently of the rich. Their rewards, there- 
fore, ought to be proportioned to their services, and 
these arise generally from the prices at which they 
sell their commodities : but the prime cost of all the 
commodities retailed by a well-employed chemist, or 
apothecary, in the course of a year, may not exceed 
fifty pounds. Though he were to sell them, therefore, 
at four hundred or a thousand per cent. profit, this may 
frequently be no more than reasonable wages of his 
industry, charged in the only way he can charge them, 
upon the prices of his preparations, The greater part 
of his apparent profit is real wages disguised in the 
garb of profit. 

Grocers, and other shopkeepers, are necessary in 
the smaller towns and villages for the convenience of 
the inhabitants ; but to enable them to live by their 
business, and compensate them for their diminutive 
returns, they are compelled to realise a larger profit 
on the commodities they sell than dealers in places of 
greater population. It is thus that most articles of 
general consumption are cheaper in London than in 
the country. The quickness of the return, and the 
greater amount of capital employed by a metropolitan 
tradesman, enables him to support himself at a rate of 
profit that would absolutely starve a provincial shop- 
keeper. The great apparent profit charged on their 
goods by keepers of chandler-shops, and those in what 
is called a general line of business, is more properly 
the wages of labour necessary to compensate them for 
trouble and loss of time in weighing and measuring 
out their articles in the small quantities required by 
their customers, 

3. Wages vary with the constancy or inconstancy 
of employment. Many trades can only be carried on 
in particular states of the weather and seasons of the 
year ; and if the workmen cannot turn to other em- 
ployments, their wages must be proportionately high. 
Watchmakers, weavers, shoemakers, and tailors, may 
usually reckon on constant employment ; but masons, 
bricklayers, paviers, gardeners, and in general all those 
who work in the open air, are liable to perpetual in- 
terruptions. As every one, however, ought to live 
by his trade, their wages ought not only to suffice for 
their maintenance while they are employed, but also 
during the time they are necessarily idle. ‘ This 
principle,’ Mr M‘Culloch observes, ‘shows the fal- 
lacy of the notions commonly entertained of the great 
earnings of porters, hackney-coachmen, watermen, 
and generally of all workmen employed only for short 
periods, and on casual occasions. Such persons fre- 
quently make as much in an hour as a regularly em- 
ployed workman makes in a day; but their greater 
hire during the time they are employed is found to be 
only a bare compensation for the labour they perform, 
and the time lost in waiting for the next job: instead 
of making money, such persons are almost universally 
poorer than those engaged in more constant occupations.’ 

4. Wages vary with the greater or less trust re- 
posed in workmen. This is a very natural ground 
of distinction. Greater the trust, and greater the 
probity and ability required. An overseer, superin- 
tendant, orsteward, is always better remunerated thana 
mere journeyman or servant, The wages of goldsmiths 
and jewellers are superior to those of many other 
workmen not only of equal but superior ingenuity, 
on account of the precious materials with which they 
are intrusted, ‘ We trust our health,’ says Smith, 
* to the physician, our fortune, and sometimes our life 
and reputation, to the lawyer and attorney, Such 
confidence could not safely be reposed in people of a 
very mean or low condition, Their reward, there- 
fore, must be such as may give them that rank in.so- 
ciety which so important a trust requires. The long 
time and the great expense which must be laid out in 
their education, when combined with those circum- 
stances, necessarily enhance still further the price of 
their labour.’ 

5. Wages vary with the chance of success in differ- 
ent employments. A young man of ordinary ability 
may hope to succeed as a tailor or shoemaker, but as 
a lawyer or artist success is much more dubious. But 
in professions where many fail for one who succeeds, 
the fortunate one ought not only to gain such wages 
as will indemnify him for the ex incurred in his 
education, but also for all that been expended in 
the education of his unsuccessful Competitors, It is 


certain, however, that the aggregate wages of profes. 
sionals and artists never amount to so large a sum, 
The law, for instance, has great prizes, but the blanks 
predominate. It is at the bar, as in the church_s 
few fortunate aspirants amass wealth; but if the re. 
venue of the entire bedy of legalists were shared 
equally among them, they would not probably yield 
a greater average income than the revenues of the 
clergy, or of many classes of operatives. Neverthe. 
less, the profession is crowded with candidates, and for 
this reason, that mere money forms only one element 
in their remuneration, the remainder being made up 
by the chances of judicial honours, political power, 
and the reputation of superior talent. 

Similar observations will apply to that ‘ unpros. 
perous race of men,’ as Adam Smith terms them, 
* called men of letters,’ who are in the same predi- 
cament as lawyers, physicians, and other practisers 
of the liberal arts. A few authors realise large sums 
from their productions, but the aggregate earnings 
of the entire class are inconsiderable. The injustice, 
however, of this is more apparent than real. Letters 
are not cultivated as a trade, nor even profession ; 
they are never deliberately entered upon as a source 
of profit; no one ever thinks of apprenticing a child 
to such a pursuit, or training him up with a view of 
making him an author: for in literature natural fit. 
ness is every thing, and choice nothing. Literary men 
mostly become such, not with a view to gain, or even 
fame, but to gratify their own thirst for knowledge, 
and this in truth constitutes their best and greatest 
reward, Indeed, there is not so much injustice in these 
things as in the cupidity which would grasp both fame 
and profit when it is hardly in nature they should go 
together. Sir Christopher Wren received only L.300 
a-year for superintending the building of St Paul’s, 
which was probably a less annual emolument than that 
of his head mason or carpenter, but all the fame of 
erecting that noble pile descended to the architect, 
while those who merely put together the stone and 
mortar have been forgotten. 

I conclude, therefore, that the circumstances which 
influence the wages of science and literature do not 


‘materially differ from other employments. Misappre- 


hension on the subject has chiefly arisen from not duly 
considering the mixed coin in which they are remu- 
nerated. Like the pursuits of professional men and 
artists, to which they are nearest allied, in addition 
to pecuniary emolument, they are rewarded by inci- 
dental, and in the opinion of some, perhaps, shadowy 
advantages. It is only the booksellers, not authors, 
who seek profit alone. Besides mere gain, a distin- 
guished writer on political economy, or even politics, 
may justly aspire to the honours and rewards of pub- 
lic life; an author, eminent as a moral or natural 
philosopher, is not only celebrated among the learned 
of his own country, but throughout Europe and Ame- 
rica; or if eminent as a poet or novelist, not only a 
shower of gold awaits him, but the smiles of the fa- 
shionable, the rich, and luxurious, 

The rewards in the army and navy are of the same 
varied character as those in literature and professions, 
being partly pecuniary, and partly honorary and con- 
tingent. It is, however, the officers who chiefly reap 
the latter advantages, while the common soldier or 
sailor receives little compensation beyond his pay and 
prize-money. These are so inadequate a return for 
the-toils and dangers he undergoes, that political eco- 
nomists have found some difficulty in bringing his oc- 
cupation under the influence of the five circumstances 
that tend to equalise the advantages of different em- 
ployments. To reconcile the anomaly, Mr M‘Culloch 
observes, that ‘except when actually engaged in war- 
like operations, a soldier is comparatively idle; while 
his free, dissipated, and generally adventurous life, 
the splendour of his uniform, the imposing spectacle of 
military parades and evolutions, and the martial music 
by which they are accompanied, exert a most seductive 
influence over the young and inconsiderate. The 
dangers and privations of campaigns are undervalued, 
while the chances of advancement are proportionally 
exaggerated in their sanguine and heated imagina- 
tions.” The temptations to enlist in the army are 
more enticing to young men than those to enter the 
navy. The accompaniments of a sailor’s life are less 
dazzling to the imagination ; no regular uniform—no 
soul-stirring drum ; his employment dirty, and often 
laborious, while it is a sort of living entombment from 
the world. In consequence, his wages exceed the pay 
of a soldier, and the navy, at the breaking out of a 
war, is manned with greater difficulty than the army 
is recruited. 

A moral reason, overlooked by economical writers, 
may be assigned for the inadequate pay of common 
soldiers. The army is mostly filled from the same 
causes which fill the jails and houses of correction: 
it is not choice, but necessity, which compels many to 
enlist therein; having lost their character, or con- 
tracted habits of idleness and improvidence, which 
exclude them from the better paid walks of civic ine 
dustry, they are constrained to devote themselves to 
the hardships and perils of military life. A similar 
explanation will apply to scavengers, navigators, 


breakers of stones on the highway, and most of the 
lowest class of labourers, whose wages, unaccompanied 
with other advantages, are disproportionate to the risk 
and unpleasantness of the labour. Muscular strength, 
and not characters exempt from moral turpitude, is 
required. Hence the low rate of wages, because, in 
addition to those forced into such employments, ei 
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by defect of education or neglect of parents, they are 


depressed by the competition of the outcasts of all 
other branches of social industry. 

Enough, however, has been said to establish the 
main point of inquiry; namely, the general equality 
of advantages in the employments of civil life. If 
wages are unequal, if they rise above or fall below the 
common level of remuneration, it will mostly be found 
that they are influenced by the agreeableness or dis- 
agreeableness of the occupation—its difficulty of ac- 
quirement—the uncertainty of success—the distinction 
or discredit accompanying the pursuit, or some other 
of the five circumstances which have been shown to 
influence the price of labour. In order, however, that 
the equality of advantages may take place, even when 
freedom of industry exists, three things are requisite ; 
first, the employments must have been long established ; 
secondly, they must be in their ordinary or natural 
state; and, thirdly, they must be the sole or principal 
employment of those who follow them, 

Wages are generally higher in new than in old 
trades. The profits derived from the establishment 
of a new manufacture, the opening of a new channel 
of commerce, or from the introduction of some new 
invention, are seldom proportioned to those of old 
trades. If the novelty succeeds, they are, for a time 
at least, very high; but when the trade or practice 
becomes thoroughly established, competition reduces 
them to the level of other pursuits. Secondly, wages 
are temporarily influenced by the fluctuations of fa- 
shion, the seasons of the year, and a state of peace or 
war. The introduction of a new pattern, or article 
of dress, will stimulate demand in that liue of busi- 
ness ; the demand for rural labour is greater during 
harvest, and wages rise with it; the intervention of 
hostilities would cause a sudden rise in the wages of 
seamen ; and the same circumstance would exercise 
an influence on the wages of those classes from which 
the army and navy are chiefly recruited, as well as on 
the prosperity of various branches of manufactures, 
Lastly, the equality of advantages may be affected in 
employments which'do not constitute the sole occupa- 
tion of persons engaged therein, Clerks, and many 
out-of-door workmen, not fully occupied by the duties 
of their situations, are often found willing to keep ac- 
counts, and perform little jobs at a lower rate of re- 
muneration than they would if such formed their sole 
dependence. The various domestic manufactures car- 
ried on prior to the general introduction of machinery 
had these advantages, that they could be carried on 
at all times and in all sorts of weather, and were a 
constant resource for filling up every leisure moment, 
A husbandman, who could plough by day and spin 
and card wool with his family at night, might have 
continued up to this day to contend in cheapness of 
production with the regular manufacturer, had not 
the latter been aided by the prodigies of power created 
by the union of capital and mechanical inventions. 

In addition to these causes tending to disturb the 
equilibrium of advantages in employments, others 
arise, partly from the institutions of society, and partly 
from the institutions and regulations subsisting among 
the workmen themselves. The obstructions to the 
freedom of industry of the former description have 
been mostly removed by the wisdom of modern legis- 
lation, and it will be unnecessary to dwell on them 
longer than to show their tendency and character.” 
[The author here points to the obstructions caused by 
apprenticeships, by the operation of the poor-laws 
(now modified), and by corporate immunities, and 
then proceeds :] “‘ I shall next speak of the obstruc- 
tion to the freedom of industry, from trade-societies 
and regulations subsisting among workmen them- 
selves, and which are unconnected with the laws and 
institutions of the country. 

Combinations among workmen, intended solely to 
keep up the rate of wages, are of precisely the same 
nature as combinations among masters to keep up the 
rate of profits. They are both confederacies against 
the public, liable to the same objections as monopolies, 
in which the interest of individuals is sought to be 
supported at the expense of the interests of the com- 
munity. One is an interference with the freedom of 
industry, the other, with the free employment of ca- 
pital. Competition is in both cases restrained; in 
one, the supply of labour, and in the other the sup- 
ply of capital, is kept less than it would be in a state 
of freedom, The nature and objects of trade unions 
I shall explain more particularly hereafter. My pre- 
sent purpose has been to establish the equality of ad- 
vantages in the several employments, pursuits, and 
professions of civil life; and, secondly, to show that 
this equilibrium of remuneration is never permanentl 
disturbed, except either by the artificial institutions 
of society, or by rules and regulations subsisting among 
the industrious themselves.” 

To this intelligible view of the equality of remune- 
ration for labour, it need only be added, that excessive 
depression in the rate of wages may be frequently 
traced to two influencing causes, The first is the 
subsidence of some main branch of industry, either 
from its falling from an unnatural to a natural level, 
or by its being superseded by some cheaper kind of 
labour ; the second is, the injudicious perseverance in 
such a depressed branch of industry long after it is 
proved to be for ever ruined. It is no doubt difficult 
for men who have been instructed in, and habituated 
with, a particular line of industry, to turn their hands 
to a different employment ; but it will be allowed, that 
too many are indisposed to make the attempt, An 


unwillingness to leave the place of their birth, or to 
do any thing out of the jog-trot of their profession, 
affects them ; and we therefore occasionally see the 
population of whole towns sinking yearly deeper and 
deeper into poverty, while the inhabitants of other 
towns at no great distance are actively employed, and 
in a state of the utmost prosperity. This fatal ad- 
herence to places, and to ruined professions, must, 
however, form the subject of a subsequent article. 


THE VELVET PELISSE, 
A STORY, 
[Abridged from Mrs Opie’s Simple Tales.] 

Mr BEREsFoRD was a merchant engaged in a very 
extensive business, and possessed of considerable pro- 
perty, a great part of which was vested in a large estate 
in the country, on which he chiefly resided. Beresford 
was what is commonly denominated purse-proud ; and 
so eager to be honoured on account of his wealth, that 
he shunned rather than courted the society of men of 
rank, as he was fond of power and precedence, and 
did not like to associate with those who had an indis- 
putable claim to that deference of which he himself 
was desirous. But he earnestly wished that his only 
child and heiress should marry a man of rank; and 
being informed that a young baronet of large estates 
in his neighbourhood, and who was also heir to a 
barony, was just returned from his travels, and in- 
tended to settle at his paternal seat, he was resolved 
that Julia should have every possible opportunity of 
showing off to the best advantage before so desirable 
a neighbour ; and determined that his daughter, his 
house, and his table, should not want any charm 
which money could procure. 

Beresford had gained his fortune by degrees, and, 
having been educated by frugal and retired parents, 
his habits were almost parsimonious ; and when he 
launched out into unwonted expenses on becoming 
wealthy, it was only in a partial manner. Julia 
Beresford, his daughter, accustomed from her birth to 
affluence, if not to luxury, and having in every thing 
what is called the spirit of a gentlewoman, was often 
distressed and mortified at the want of consistency in 
her father’s mode of living ; but she was particularly 
distressed to find, that, though he was always telling 
her what a fortune he would give her when she mar- 
ried, and at his death, he allowed her but a trifling 
sum comparatively, for pocket-money, and required 
from her, with teasing minuteness, an account of the 
manner in which her allowance was spent ; reprobat- 
ing very severely her propensity to spend her money 
on plausible beggars and pretended invalids. 

But on this point he talked in vain: used by a be- 
nevolent and pious mother, whose loss she tenderly 
deplored, to impart comfort to the poor, the sick, and 
the afflicted, Julia endeavoured to make her residence 
in the country a blessing to the neighbourhood ; but 
too often kind words, soothing visits, and generous 
promises, were all that she had to bestow ; and many 
a time did she purchase the means of relieving a dis- 
tressed fellow-creature by a personal sacrifice. Though 
the sums were trifling which Julia had to bestow, she 
had so many cheap charities in her power, such as 
sending broth to the neighbouring cottages, and mak- 
ing linen of various sorts for poor women and children, 
that she was deservedly popular in the neighbour- 
hood ; and though her father was reckoned as proud 
as he was rich, the daughter was pronounced to be a 
pattern of good nature, and as affable as he was the 
contrary. 

But wherever Beresford could have an opportunity 
of displaying his wealth to advantage, he regarded not 
expense ; and to outvie the neighbouring gentlemen 
in endeavours to attract the rich young baronet, whom 
all the young ladies would, he supposed, be aiming to 
captivate, he purchased magnificent furniture and 
carriages, and promised Julia a great addition to her 
wardrobe, whenever Sir Frederic Mortimer should 
take up his abode at his seat. 

Julia heard with a beating heart that the baronet 
was expected. She had been several times in his com- 
pany at a watering-place, immediately on his return 
from abroad, and had wished to appear as charming 
in his eyes as he appeared in hers; but she had been 
disappointed. Modest and retiring in her manner, 
and not showy in her person, though her features were 
regularly beautiful, Sir Frederic Mortimer, who had 
only seen her in large companies, and with very strik- 
ing and attractive women, had regarded her merely 
as an amiable girl, and had rarely thought of her 
again. 

Julia Beresford was formed to steal upon the 
affections by slow degrees; to interest on acquaint- 
ance, not to strike at first sight. But the man who 
had opportunities of listening to the sweet tones of her 
voice, and of gazing on her varied countenance when 
emotion crimsoned her pale cheek, and lighted up the 
expression of her eyes, could never behold her without 
a degree of interest which beauty alone often fails to 
excite. Like most women, too, Julia derived great 
advantages from dress: of this she was sensible, 
though very often did she appear shabbily attired, 
from having expended on others sums destined to or- 
nament herself. One day, Julia, accompanied by her 
father, went to the shop of a milliner, in a large town 
near which they lived ; and as winter was coming on, 
and her peli a dark and now faded purple, was 
nearly worn ow was very desirous of purchasing a 


black velvet on@ which was on sale; but her father 


hearing that the price of it was twelve guineas, posi« 
tively forbade her to wish for so expensive a piece of 
finery ; though he owned that it was very handsome 
and very becoming. ‘“ To be sure,” said Julia smile 
ing, but casting a longing look at the pelisse, “ twelve 
guineas might be better bestowed ;” and they left the 
shop. 

The next day Mr Beresford went to town on busi- 
ness, and, in a short time after, he wrote to his daugh- 
ter to say that he had met Sir Frederic Mortimer in 
London, and that he would soon be down at his seat, 
to attend some pony races which Mr Hanmer, who 
had a mind to show off his dowdy daughter to the 

oung baronet, intended to have on a piece of land be- 
aie to him, and that he had heard all the ladies 
in the neighbourhood were to be there. 

“T have received an invitation for you and myself,” 
continued Mr Beresford ; “and therefore, as I am re- 
solved the Miss Traceys, and the other girls, shall not 
be better or more expensively dressed than my daugh- 
ter, Linclose you the sum of thirteen pounds, with 
which you will have it in your power to purchase 
velvet pelisse which we so much admired.” Julia’s 
young heart beat with pleasure at this permission; for 
she was to adorn herself to appear before the only man 
whom she ever wished to pleuse: and the next morne 
ing she determined to set off to make the desired pure 
chase. 

That evening, being alone, she set out to take her 
usual walk ; and having, lost in no unpleasant reverie, 
strayed very near to a village about three miles from 
home, she recollected to have heard an affecting account 
of the distress of a very virtuous and industrious family 
in that village, owing to the poor man’s being drawn 
for the militia, and not rich enough to procure a sub- 
stitute. She therefore resolved to go on, and inquire 
how the matter had terminated. Julia proceeded to 
the village, and reached it just as the very objects of 
her solicitude were come to the height of their dis- 
tresses. 

The father of the family, not being able to raise 
more than half the money wanted, was obliged to 
serve ; and Julia, on seeing a crowd assembled, ap- 
proached to ask what was going forward, and found 
she was arrived to witness a very affecting scene; for 
the poor man was taking his last farewell of his wife 
and family, who, on his departure to join the regiment, 
would be forced to go to the workhouse, where, as they 
were in delicate health, it was most probable they 
would soon fall victims to bad food and bad air, 

The poor man was universally beloved in his village; 
and the neighbours, seeing that a young lady inquired 
concerning his misfortunes with an air of interest, were 
all eager to give her every possible information on the 
subject of his distress. “ And only think, miss,” said 
one of them, “ for the want of nine pound only, as 
honest and hard-working a lad as ever lived, and as 
good a husband and father, must be forced to leave his 
family, and be a militiaman—and they, poor things, 
go to the workhouse !” 

“ Nine pounds !” said Julia ; “ would that be suffie 
cient to keep him at home ?” 

“ Yes, miss; for that young fellow yonder would 
gladly go for him for eighteen pounds,” 

On hearing this, how many thoughts rapidly suc- 
ceeded each other in Julia’s mind! If she paid the 
nine pounds, the man would be restored to his family, 
and they preserved perhaps from an untimely death in 
a workhouse! But then she had no money but what 
her father had sent to purchase the pelisse, nor was 
she to see him till she met him on the race-ground !—= 
and he would be so disappointed if she was not well 
dressed! True, she might take the pelisse on trust; 
but then she was sure her father would be highly in- 
censed at her extravagance, if she spent twelve guineas, 
and gave away nine pounds at the same time: theres 
fore she knew she must either give up doing a generous 
action, or give up the pelisse; that is, give up the 
gratification of her father’s pride and her own vanity. 

“ No, I dare not, I cannot do it,” thought Julia; 
my own vanity I would willingly mortify, but not 
my father’s, No—the poor man must go.” During 
this mental struggle, the bystanders had eagerly 
watched her countenance ; and thinking that she was 
disposed to pay the sum required, they communicated 
their hopes to the poor people themselves; and as 
Julia turned her eyes towards them, the wretched 
couple looked at her with such an imploring look! 
But she was resolved. ‘ Iam sorry, Iam very sorry,” 
said she, “ that I can do nothing for you. However, 
take this.” So saying, she gave them all the loose 
money she had in her pocket, amounting to a few 
shillings, and then with an aching heart walked rapidly 
away; but as she did so, the sobs of the poor woman, 
as she leaned on her husband’s shoulder, and the cries 
of the little boy, when his father, struggling with his 
grief, bade him a last farewell, reached her, and pene- 
trated to her heart. 

“ Poor creatures !” slie inwardly exclaimed; “and 
nine pounds would change these tears into gladness, 
and yet I withhold it! And is it for this that heaven 
has blessed me with opulence ?—for this, to be re« 
strained, by the fear of being reproved for spending 
a aps | sum, from doing an action acceptable in the 
eyes of my Creator! No!—I will pay the money. 
I will enjoy the delight of serving afflicted worth, and 
spare myself from, perhaps, eternal self-reproach !” 

She then, without waiting for further consideration, 
turned back, paid the money into the poor man’s hand, 


and, giving the remaining four pounds to the woman, 
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who, though clean, was miserably clad, desired her to 
lay part of it out in clothes for herself and children. 

I will not attempt to describe the surprise and gra- 
titude of the relieved sufferers, nor the overwhelming 
feelings which Julia experienced, who, withdrawing 
herself with the rapidity of lightning from their 
thanks, and wishing to remain unknown, ran hastily 
along her road home, not daring to stop, lest her joy 
at having done a generous deed should be checked by 
other considerations. But at length exhausted, and 
panting for breath, she was obliged to relax in her 
speed ; and then the image of her angry and disap- 
pointed parent appeared to her in all its terrors. 

“ What can I do?” she exclaimed. ‘Shall I or- 
der the pelisse, though I can’t pay for it, or go without 
it? No—I ought not to incur so great an expense 
without my father’s leave, though I know him to be 
able to afford it; and to runin debt he would consider 
as even a greater fault than the other. Well, then, 
I must submit to mortify his pride ; and though I re- 
joice in what I have done, the joy is amply counter- 
balanced by the idea of giving pain to my father.” 

Poor Julia! her own wounded vanity came in for 
its share in causing her uneasiness; and the rest of 
that day, and the next, Julia spent in reflections and 
fears which did not tend to improve her looks, and 
make a becoming dress unnecessary. 

The next morning was the morning of the races. 
The sun shone bright, and every thing looked cheer- 
ful but Julia. She had scarcely spirits to dress herself. 
It was very cold; therefore she was forced to wear her 
faded purple pelisse, and now it looked shabbier than 
usual, and still shabbier from the contrast of a very 
smart new black velvet bonnet. At length Julia had 
finished her toilet, saying to herself, “‘My father 
talked of Mr Hanmer’s dowdy daughter. I am sure 
Mr Hanmer may return the compliment ;” and then, 
with a heavy heart, she got into the carriage, and 
drove to the house of rendezvous. 

Mr Beresford was there before her; and while he con- 
templated with fearful admiration the elegant cloaks 
and fine showy figures and faces of the Miss Traceys, 
between whose father and himself there had long been 
a rivalship of wealth, he was consoled for their ele- 
gance by reflecting how much more expensive and ele- 
= Julia’s dress would be, and how well she would 

ook, flushed, as he expected to see her, with the 
blush of emotion on entering a full room, and the con- 
sciousness of more than usual attraction in her ap- 
pearance. Julia at length appeared, but pale, dejected, 
and in her old purple pelisse. 

What a mortification! His daughter, the great 
heiress, the worst dressed and most dowdy-looking 

irlinthecompany! Insupportable! Scarcely could 
fe welcome her, though he had not seen her for some 
days ; and he seized the very first opportunity of ask- 
ing her if she had received the notes. ‘“ Yes, I thank 
you, sir,” replied Julia. ‘‘ Then why did you not buy 
what I bade you? It could not be gone; for if you 
did not buy it, nobody else could, I am sure.” 

 [—I—I thought I could do without it, and a 

“There now, there is perverseness! When I 
wished you not to have it, then you wanted it; and 
now—I protest if I don’t believe you did it on pur- 
pose to mortify me; and there’s those proud minxes, 
whose father is not worth half what I am, are dressed 
out as fine as princesses. I vow, girl, you look so 
shabby and ugly, I can’t bear to look at you.” 

There was a mixture of tenderness and resentment 
in this speech, which quite overcame Julia, and she 
hurst into tears. ‘“‘ There—now she is going to make 
herself worse, by spoiling her eyes. But come, tell me 
what you did with the money; I insist upon know- 
ing.” “ I—I—gave it away,” sobbed out Julia. 
“Gave itaway! monstrous ! I protest I will not speak 
pe gee again fora month.” So saying, he left her, 
and carefully avoided to look at or speak to her again. 

The races began, and were interesting to all but 
Julia, who, conscious of being beheld by her father 
with looks of mortification and resentment, and by 
the man of her choice with indifference, had no satis- 
faction to enable her to support the unpleasantness of 
her situation, except the consciousness that her sorrow 
had been the cause of happiness to others, and that 
the family whom she had relieved were probably at that 
moment naming her with praises and blessings. 

The races at length finished, and with them she 
flattered herself would finish her mortifications ; but 
in vain. The company was expected to stay to par- 
take of a cold collation, which was to be preceded by 
music and dancing, and Julia was obliged to accept 
the unwelcome invitation. As the ladies were most 
of them very young, they were supposed not to have 
yet forgotten the art of dancing minuets—an art now 
of so little use ; and Mr Hanmer begged Sir Frederic 
would lead out his daughter to show off in a minuet. 
The baronet obeyed, and then offered to take out 
Julia for the same purpose ; but she, blushing, refused 
to comply. 

“Well, what’s that for ?” cried Beresford angrily, 
who knew that Julia was remarkable for dancing a 
good minuet. “ Why can’t you dance when you are 
asked, Miss Beresford?” ‘ Because,” replied Julia 
in a faultering voice, “ I have no gown on, and I can’t 

nce a minuet in my—in my pelisse.” 

“ Rot your pelisse !”” exclaimed Beresford, forget- 
ing all decency and decorum, and turning to the win- 
dow to hide his angry emotions, while Julia hung her 
head, abashed ; and the baronet led out Miss Tracey, 
who, throwing off the cloak which she had worn be- 


fore, having expected such an exhibition would take 
place, displayed a very fine form, set off by the most 
becoming gown possible. 

“ Charming !—admirable !—what a figure !—what 
grace !’”? was murmured throughout the room. Mr 
Beresford’s proud heart throbbed almost to agony ; 
while Julia, though ever ready to acknowledge the 
excellence of another, still felt the whole scene so vex- 
atious to her, principally from the mortification of 
her father, that her only resource was again thinking 
on the family rescued by her from misery. 

Reels were next called for, and Julia then stood up 
to dance ; but she had not danced five minutes, when, 
exhausted by the various emotions which she had un- 
dergone during the last eight-and-forty hours, her head 
became so giddy, that she could not proceed, and was 
obliged to sit down. ‘“ I believe the deuce is in the 
girl,” muttered Mr Beresford; and, to increase her 
distress, Julia overheard him. 

In a short time the dancing was discontinued, and 
a concert begun. Miss Hanmer played a sonato, and 
Miss Tracey sang a bravura song with great execu- 
tion. Julia was then called upon to play; but she 
timidly answered that she never played lessons. 

“But you sing,” said Miss Hanmer. ‘Sometimes ; 
but I beg to be excused singing now.” “ Though you 
are not well enough, Miss Beresford, to sing a song,” 
said Mr Hanmer, “‘ which requires much exertion, 
surely you can sing a ballad without music, which is, 
I am told, your forte.” ‘So I have heard,” cried Sir 
Frederic. “ Do, Miss Beresford, oblige us.” “ Do,” 
said the Miss Traceys; “and we have a claim on 
you.” “TI own it,’”’ replied Julia, in a voice scarcely 
audible ; “‘ but you, who are such proficients in music, 
must know, that, to sing a simple ballad, requires more 
self-possession and steadiness of tone than any other 
kind of singing; as all the merit depends on the clear- 
ness of utterance, and the power of sustaining the 
notes.” “ True—but do try.” Indeed I cannot,” 
said Julia, and shrugging up their shoulders, the ladies 
desisted from further importunities, 

It was Sir Frederic’s intention to marry, and, if 
possible, a young woman born in the same county as 
himself ; for he wished her to have the same local pre- 
judices as he had, and to have the same early attach- 
ments ; consequently he inquired of his steward, before 
he came to reside at his seat, into the character of the 
ladies in the neighbourhood ; but the steward could 
or would talk of no one but Julia Beresford, and of 
her he gave so exalted a character, that Sir Frederic, 
who only remembered her as a pleasing modest girl, 
was very sorry that he had not paid her more atten- 
tion. Soon after, in the gallery of an eminent painter, 
he saw her picture ; and though he thought it flattered, 
he gazed on it with pleasure, and fancied that Julia, 
when animated, might be quite as handsome as that 
was. Since that time he had frequently thought of 
her, and thought of her as a woman formed to make 
him happy; and indeed he had gone to look at her 
picture the day before he came down to the country, 
and had it strongly in his remembrance when he saw 
Julia herself, pale, spiritless, and ill-dressed, in Mr 
Hanmer’s drawing-room, Perhaps it would be too 
much to say that he felt as much chagrined as Mr 
Beresford ; but certain it is, that he was sensibly dis- 
appointed, and could not help yielding to the superior 
attraction of the lovely and elegant Miss Tracey. 

The collation had every delicacy to tempt the pa- 
late, and every decoration to gratify the taste; and 
all, except the pensive Julia, seemed to enjoy it; 
when, as she was leaning from the door to speak to a 
lady at the head of the table, a little boy, about ten 
rae old, peeped into the pavilion, as if anxiously 

ooking for some one. 

The child was so clean, and so neat in his dress, 
that a gentleman near him patted his curly head, 
and asked him what he wanted. “A lady.” “ But 
what lady? Here is one, and a pretty one too,” 
showing the lady next him; “will not she do?” 
“Oh, no! she is not my lady,” replied the boy. 

At this moment Julia turned round, and the little 
boy, clapping his hands, exclaimed, “ Oh! that’s she! 
that’s she!” Then, running out, he cried, “ Mother ! 
mother! Father! father! here she is !—we have 
found her at last !”” and before Julia, who suspected 
what was to follow, could leave her place, and get out 
of the pavilion, the poor man and woman whom she 
had relieved, and their now well-clothed happy-look- 
ing family, appeared before the door of it. 

“What does all this mean ?” cried Mr Hanmer. 
“Good people, whom do you want ?” 

We come, sir,” cried the man, “in search of that 
young lady,” pointing to Julia; “‘as we could not go 
from the neighbourhood without coming to thank and 
bless her ; for she saved me from going for a soldier, 
and my wife and children from a workhouse, sir, and 
made me and mine as comfortable as you now see us,” 

“ Dear father ! let me pass, pray do,” cried Julia, 
trembling with emotion, and oppressed with ingenuous 
modesty. ‘‘ Stay where you are, girl,” cried Beres- 
ford, in a voice between laughing and crying. 

“Well, but how came you hither ?” cried Mr Han- 
mer, who began to think this was a premeditated 
scheme of Julia’s to show off before the company. 

“ Why, sir—shall I tell the whole story ?” asked 
the man. “ No, no, pray goaway,” cried Julia, “and 
I'll come and speak to you.” 

* By no means,” cried the baromeseagerly; “ the 
story, the story, if you please.” 

The man then began and rela 
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| him and his family, her having relieved them, and 
then running away to avoid their thanks, and to pre. 
vent her being followed, as it seemed, and bein 
known, That, resolved not to rest till they had learnt 
the name of their benefactress, they had described her 
person and her dress. ‘‘ But, bless your honour,” in- 
terrupted the woman, “when we said what she had 
done for us, we had not to ask any more, for eve 
one said it could be none but Miss Julia Beresford |” 

Here Julia hid her face on her father’s shoulder, and 
the company said not a word, The young ladies ap. 
peared conscience-struck ; for it seemed that no one in 
the neighbourhood (and they were of it) could do a 
kind action but Miss Julia Beresford. 

‘* My good man, go on,” cried Beresford gently. 

“ Well, sir, yesterday I heard that if I went to live 
at a market-town four miles off, I could get more work 
to do than I have in my own village, and employment 
for my little boy too; so we resolved to go and try our 
luck there. But we could not be easy to go away 
without coming to thank and bless that good young 
lady. So, hearing at her house that she was come 
hither, we made bold to follow her ; your servants told 
us where to find her :—ah ! thanks to her, I can afford 
to hire a cart for my poor sick wife and family !” 

“ This is quite a scene,” cried Miss Tracey. 

* But one in which we should all have been proud 
to have been actors, I trust,” answered the baronet. 
“ What say you, gentlemen and ladies?” continued 
he, coming forward: “ though we cannot equal Miss 
Beresford’s kindness, since she sought out poverty, 
and it comes to us—what say you ?—shall we make a 
purse for these good people, that they may not think 
there is only one kind being in the neighbourhood ?” 

“ Agreed !” cried every one; and, as Sir Frederick 
held the hat, the subscription from the ladies was a 
liberal one ; but Mr Beresford gave five guineas: then 
Mr Hanmer desired the overjoyed family to go to his 
house to get some refreshment, and the company re- 
seated themselves. But Mr Beresford having quitted 
his seat, in order to wipe his eyes unseen at the door, 
the baronet had taken the vacant place by Julia. 

“ Now, ladies and gentlemen,” cried Beresford, 
blowing his nose, “‘ you shall see a new sight—a pa- 
rent asking pardon of his child. Julia, my dear, I 
know I behaved very ill; I know I was very cross to 
you—very savage; I know I was. You are a good 
girl ; and always were, and ever will be, the pride of 
my life; so let’s kiss and be friends.” And Julia, 
throwing herself into her father’s arms, declared she 
should now be herself again. 

“ What! more scenes!” cried Mr Hanmer; “what! 
are you sentimental too, Beresford? Who should have 
thought it ?” 

“Why, J’ll tell a story now,” replied he. “ That 
girl vexed and mortified me—that she did. I wished 
her to be smart, to do honour to you and your daugh- 
ter to-day; so I sent her twelve guineas to buy a very 
handsome velvet pelisse which she took a fancy to, 
but which I thought too dear. But instead of that, 
here she comes in this old fright, and a fine dowdy 
figure she looks !—and when I reproached her, she 
said she had given the money away; and so I sup- 
pose it was that very money which she gave to these 
poor people. Heh! was it not so, Julia?” 

“ It was,” replied Julia ; “and I dared not then be 
so extravagant as to get the pelisse too.” 

“So, Hanmer,” continued Beresford, “ you may 
sneer at me for being sentimental, if you please; but 
I am now prouder of my girl in her shabby cloak here, 
than if she were dressed out in silks and satins.” 

“And so you ought to be,” cried Sir Frederic. 
“ And Miss Beresford has converted this garment,” 
lifting up the end of the pelisse, “into a robe of ho- 
nour.” So saying, he gallantly pressed it to his lips. 
Come, I will give you a toast,” continued he. “Here 
is the health of the woman who was capable of sacri- 
ficing the gratification of her personal vanity to the 
claims of benevolence.” 

The ladies put up their pretty lips, but drank the 
toast, and Beresford went to the door to wipe his eyes 
again ; while Julia could not help owning to herself, 
that if she had had her moments of mortification, they 
were richly paid. 

The collation was now resumed, and Julia partook 
of it with pleasure ; her heart was at ease, her cheek 
recovered its bloom, and her eyes their lustre. Again 
the Miss Traceys sang, and with increased brilliancy 
of execution. “ It was wonderful! they sang like 
professors,” every one said ; and then again was Julia 
requested to sing. 

“T can sing now,” replied she; “ and I never refuse 
when I can do so. Now I have found my father’s fa- 
vour, I shall find my voice too ;” and then, without 
any more preamble, she sang a plaintive and simple 
ballad, in a manner the most touching and unadorned. 

When she had ended, every one, except Sir Fre- 
deric, a commended her, and he was silent; but 
Julia saw that his eyes glistened, and she heard him 
sigh, and she was very glad that he said nothing. 

Again the sisters sang, and Julia too, and then the 
party broke up; but Mrs Tracey invited the same 
party to meet at her house in the evening, to a ball 
and supper, and they all agreed to wait on her. As 
they returned to the house, Sir Frederic gave his 
arm to Julia, and Miss Tracey walked before them. 
“ That is a very fine, showy, elegant girl,” observed 
Sir Frederic. ‘“‘ She is indeed, and very handsome,” 
replied Julia ; “and her singing is really wonderful.” 

“ Just so,” replied Sir Frederic ; “ it is wonderful, 
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but not pleasing. Her singing is like herself—she is 
a bravura song—showy and brilliant, but not touching 
—not interesting.” Julia smiled at the illustration ; 
and the baronet continued : “ Will = be angry at 
my presumption, Miss Beresford, if I venture to add 
that you too resemble your singing ? If Miss Tracey 
be a bravura song, you are a ballad—not showy, not 
brilliant, but touching, interesting, and - oth 

“ Oh! pray say no more,” cried Julia, blushing, 
and hastening to join the company—but it was a blush 
of pleasure; and as she rode home, she amused her- 
self with analysing all the properties of the ballad, and 
she was very well contented with the analysis. 

“ Julia,” said her happy father, as they went home 
at night, “ you will have the velvet pelisse and Sir 
Frederic too, I expect.” 

Nor was he mistaken. The pelisse was hers the 
next day, and the baronet some months after. But 
Julia to this hour preserves with the utmost care the 
faded pelisse, which Sir Frederic had pronounced to 
be ‘* a robe of honour.” 


CLIMATE OF NORTH AMERICA. 
Every one who has been in America, though he may 
have been neither a physician nor a philosopher, must 
have been struck with surprise at the extraordinary 
and sudden vicissitudes of temperature, and likewise 
at two very remarkable circumstances touching the 
climate of the United States. We refer to its being 
colder in winter and hotter in summer, by several de- 
grees, than at the same parallels of latitude in Europe, 
as well as in Asia and Africa upon the coast of the 
Mediterranean. This is more remarkable in the extent 
of country lining the shore of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Thus taking Salem in the state of Massachusetts, and 
Rome, being places of nearly the same latitude, an 
extraordinary difference is observable. 


Greatest Greatest Difference in 

cold. heat. the extremes. 
Rome, 41°, 53’ 32° F. 86° 54° 
Salem, 42°, 35’ 12°belowzero. 103° 115° 


In the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and even Massachusetts, all situated between the 42d 
and 45th degrees of latitude, corresponding to the 
south of France and the north of Spain, the ground is 
almost every winter covered with snow for three or 
four months, so as to render the use of sleighs indis- 
pensable. The thermometer during this season some- 
times descends to 20 degrees below zero. 

In Canada, in the 46th and 47th degrees of latitude, 
corresponding to the middle of France, the snow season 
commences in November, and continues till the end of 
April, that is to say, six months, during which time 
the thermometer is generally at from 13 to 22 degrees 
below zero. The mercury has here been known to 
congeal, which supposes 53 to 58 degrees below zero. 
Such a case never occurs in Europe, except in the six- 
tieth degree of latitude, as Stockholm and Petersburg. 

In the samestates, namely, those of New England, the 
heat at the summer solstice is so intense for six weeks 
or two months, as to elevate the mercury to 86 and 90 
degrees. Few years pass but it rises to 100 degrees at 
Salem, which is the temperature of the Persian Gulf, 
and the shores of Arabia. Also at Quebec, and even 
in Hudson’s Bay, in the 59th degree of latitude, the 
thermometer is at 90 and 95degrees for twenty or thirty 
days in summer. This heat is the more overpowering 
from its being accompanied with a dead calm, or a 
suffocating breeze, and from the vast difference in the 
two extremes of heat and cold, being no less than 135 
degrees of Fahrenheit, the thermometer being in winter 
40 degrees below zero. 

In the middle states of the Union, as they may be 
called, namely, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Maryland, the winters are shorter, and the snows 
less abundant and durable, seldom remaining longer 
than fifteen ortwenty days. During the last winter (1834 
to 1835), the snows remained a much longer time, the 
cold being more intense than ever recollected for thirty 
years. But although the snow sooner disappears, from 
its falling in less quantity, the cold for several weeks 
is always very severe. For instance, at Philadelphia, 
in the 40th degree of latitude, answering to the meri- 
dian of Madrid, Naples, &c. the thermometer descends 
every winter to 18 degrees, and very frequently to 5, 
below zero. Last winter, both at New York and 
Philadelphia, the mercury several days successively 
was at 10 and 12 degrees below the freezing point. The 
cold was then so intense that the Delaware was frozen 
over in twenty-four hours, in spite of a tide rising and 
falling six feet. The East River at New York was so 
full of ice that the steam-boats between that city and 
Brooklyn on Long Island, which start every quarter 
of an hour, were with the greatest difficulty able to 
force a passage, and in some cases were carried down 


to Staten Island, four miles below their place of des- 
tination. The same difficulty, though in a less degree, 
was felt in the Hudson, with the steam-boats plying 
from New York to Newark and Hoboken in New 
Jersey. The Delaware has been known to be frozen 
so hard between ten in the evening and eight in the 
morning, as to bear the weight of several persons ; and 
in such sudden conversions of a liquid into a solid, a 
vapour arises from the surface in great abundance, so 
as to excite the idea of a supernatural phenomenon. 

Again, two or three weeks before the summer solstice, 
the heat sets in, and is so overpowering in New York 
and Philadelphia, from mid-day to five in the after- 
noon, that the inhabitants keep their houses, and the 
streets are nearly deserted. Thethermometer generally 
reaches 90 and 95 degrees. During the night it sinks 
20 and 25 degrees. The heat is, however, even more in- 
supportablethan the high state of the thermometer itself 
warrants, from the absolute and perfect calm, and the 
stifling vapour with which the air is charged along the 
whole of this coast. 

In the middle states, therefore, the extreme variation 
may be stated at 100 degrees of Fahrenheit. 

In the southern states, such as Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, and Georgia, the difference in the cold and heat 
is not so excessive. Occasionally, as far south as 
Charleston, snow falls, but not very generally. At 
Charleston, which is in the parallel of Morocco, the 
thermometer ranges in the course of the year from 30 
degrees to 100 of Fahrenheit. At Savannah, it is 
sometimes at 106 degrees, which is much higher than 
it ever goes in Egypt, 88 degrees being there the or- 
dinary limits of the mercury in the shade. 

Thus the nearer the tropics are approached, is the 
extreme difference between the temperatures of summer 
and winter lessened, until in the West India Islands 
it is reduced to 30 and 40 degrees annual variation, 
But here, in consequence of the sea breezes, the ther- 
mometer in summer is seldom above 92 degrees of 
Fahrenheit. 

Not only is the difference of temperature thus great 
on the whole American coast of the Atlantic, but these 
variations are more frequent than in Europe, the 
thermometer passing from one extreme to the other in 
a very short time. Dr Rush, in his Observations on 
the Climate of Pennsylvania, remarks that “ The 
climate of Pennsylvania is composed of all climates 
under the sun; the humidity of England in spring, 
the heat of Africa in summer, the sky of Egypt in 
autumn, and the cold of Norway in winter; and, what 
is much worse, sometimes the occurrence of all in one 
day. In the course of our winters, especially in Ja- 
nuary and February, it frequently happens that there 
is a variation, in the space of eighteen heurs, of 20 and 
30 degrees, from cold to heat, and from heat to cold, 
which have the very worst consequences on health,” 

The same fact occurs in summer, and, as Dr Rush 
observes, the greater the heat at mid-day, the greater 
is the fall of the mercury at the break of day, the two 
extremes of diurnal heat and cold in all climates. In 
one summer it fell 19 degrees in an hour and a half. 
What is here remarked with regard to Pennsylvania, 
refers also to New York, New Jersey, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and the two Carolinas, Even at Charleston 
instances of a variation of temperature are known in 
summer, amounting to 40 degrees of Fahrenheit in 
fifteen hours, 

Nothing can have a more prejudicial effect than 
these extraordinary changes and vicissitudes upon the 
health ; and upon the generality of European consti- 
tutions they are found to be attended with bad 
consequences. They will sufficiently account for the 
prevalence of consumption in almost every maritime 
town of the United States; this disease at New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston, according to the published 
weekly returns at the three places, occasioning more 
than one-third of the deaths, All these facts show, 
indeed, that America possesses one of the most un- 
wholesome climates in the world, as well, also, as one 
of the most disagreeable, since, except in autumn, it 
is either too hot or too cold for an inhabitant of our 

european temperate zone to show his face out of doors. 
The intense cold of the winters in the Canadas is only 
endurable out of doors, when under the exercise and 
excitement of sleighing over the snow, which every 
where covers the ground. 

It is also a singular circumstance, that the same 
degrees of heat and cold do not prevail on the same 
parallels of latitude in America itself. Mr Jefferson, 
formerly President of the United States, published 
various remarks upon the climate of his native state of 
Virginia, as well as upon that of the continent of 
America generally, and he observes :-— 

“Tt is a remarkable circumstance, that, in going 
from east to west, under the same parallel, our climate 
becomes more cold in proportion as we advance west 
in the same manner as if it were north. This obser- 
vation applies to any one coming from any part of the 
continent situated to the east of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, until he reaches their summit, the highest 
ground between the ocean and the Mississippi. Thence, 
always keeping under the same latitude, and advanc- 
ing west as far as the Mississippi, the case is altered ; 
the climate becomes hotter than it is to the east upon 
the coast in the same latitudes,” 

From all these facts, it is perfectly clear that climate 
is much modified by other circumstances than mere 
degrees of latitude. Climate, in its restricted sense, 
means but t ee of latitude of a country ; the 
Greek word § from which it is derived, signify- 


ing a degree ; but innumerable facts prove that it is, 
on the contrary, altered so greatly by other circum- 
stances, as to set all calculation, founded merely upon 
the degree of latitude, at defiance. These circum- 
stances are the soil, its dry or damp surface, the pre- 
sence or absence of forests, its position above or below 
the level of the sea, its exposure to this or that aspect 
of the sun, and especially by the nature and quality of 
the currents of air which prevail on such surface. 
These circumstances, in their various modifications, 
produce those consequences on the climate of America 
which distinguish it so essentially from that of Europe, 
Asia, or Africa. In no part of the world are such 
extraordinary variations ; and there is no reason to 
dispute the hypothesis which is generally recognised 
for true, in accounting for this phenomenon, that they 


are in a great measure caused by the difference in the. 


nature of the winds, and by their extraordinary fickle- 
ness. In Europe, especially in England and France, 
we complain of the inconstancy of the winds and of 
the variations of the temperature, but they are no- 
thing comparable with those of the United States. 
There the same wind never continues thirty hours 
successively, nor the same degree on the thermometer 
for ten hours ; the currents of air perpetually change, 
not merely some points of the compass, but from one 
point in the horizon to the one directly opposite—from 
north-west to south and south-east, from south and 
south-west to north-east ; and these rapid changes in 
the wind are the more observable, since they, with the 
same rapidity, produce similar results in the tempera- 
ture, causing such great and sudden changes as are 
productive of infinite injury to general health. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES, 

JOSEPH HAYDN. 
THE early history of the celebrated Haydn exemplified 
all those struggles of merit and genius against circum- 
stances, which we have so often held up to admiration, 
in the lives of men whose labours have conferred the 
most solid benefits upon their kind. He was the son 
of a poor wheelwright at Rohrau in Lower Austria, 
where he was born in the year 1732. Without any 
scientific knowledge of music, his father could play 
simple airs upon an old harp, to his own and his wife’s 
singing. The natural talent for music which he thus 
proved himself to possess, was inherited by three sons, 
including Joseph, all of whom became distinguished 
musicians, though none attained the great eminence 
of the subject of this memoir. The inherent gift was 
first awakened in the mind of Joseph, by the tones of 
his father’s harp, which he used to accompany with 
his voice at a very early period of childhood. Having 
thus attracted the notice of the schoolmaster of Ham- 
burg, who was related to the family, he was taken by 
him at six years of age, and regularly instructed not 
only in music, but in reading, writing, and the Latin 
grammar. He had begun to play on several instru- 
ments, when, the chapel-master of the court and cathe- 
dral of Vienna coming to visit the dean of Hamburg, 
young Haydn was brought to exhibit before him ; and 
the consequence was, that an offer was made to take 
him as one of the children of the choir. This he gladly 
accepted, and for eight years, amidst privations and 
chastisements, he occupied that humble situation, 
Here, however, he made a rapid progress in music, 
and began to exercise his talents as a composer, throw- 
ing off, before he was well acquainted even with the ru- 
diments of harmony, a great number of symphonies, 
trios, sonatas, and other pieces, in which the dawn- 
ings of an extraordinary genius were evident. These 
boyish compositions wanted, as might be expected, the 
regularity and consistency necessary for perfect suc- 
cess in compound music; yet there appeared in them 
a wildness of nature, and aluxuriance of fancy, which 
bespoke what he might in after times produce, when 
that wildness and luxuriance were corrected by atten- 
tion and study. 

His voice in boyhood was of such clearness and com- 
pass, that it became fashionable for the great people of 
Vienna to go to the cathedral to hearhim. At sixteen, 
when the usual change took place in his voice, he sud- 
denly became altogether unfit to fulfil this duty. A 
boyish frolic was then made the pretext by his master 
for turning him penniless and unrecommended into 
the street, where he passed a long and dreary Novem- 
ber night upon a stone bench. It is a fortunate thing 
in the world, that the mercilessness of one man rarely 
fails to call forth the benevolence of another, if not of 
many others: Haydn was found in this forlorn con- 
dition by a very indigent musician, who, taking pity 
on him, afforded him a place at his frugal board, and 
a corner of a garret without a fireplace, furnished 
with a bed of sacking, a crippled chair and table, and 
a decayed harpsichord. Thus, in the midst of penury 
and suffering, Haydn began a career which was to ter- 
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minate in the sublimest triumphs of genius. Modest 
and patient, he was indebted in a great measure to 
mere industry for his ultimate success. While sup- 
porting himself as well as he could by teaching, he 
studied the theory of his art, in its more complicated 
and abstract forms, from the works of Matheson, 
Heinichen, and others: for the practice he resorted to 
the works of Emanuel Bach, a musician to whom he 
ever afterwards acknowledged the greatest obligations. 

The first public employment he acquired was that 
of organist to the friars of the Misericordia, but the 
salary was so small, that he was obliged to perform in 
other places to obtain mere necessaries. At the age 
of eighteen he composed for a German baron a quar- 
tetto which succeeded, and from that time he was the 
author of a number of trios and sonatas, which were 
often published by the scholars to whom he gave them, 
without consulting him, or giving him a share in the 

rofit. His reputation by degrees made its way, and 
in 1760, at the age of twenty-eight, he was just raised , 
above indigence, by being appointed maestro di capella 
in second to Prince Esterhazy. He now fulfilled an 
engagement which he had made in his days of penury, 
to marry the daughter of the musician who had 
befriended him. His music, on account of its origi- 
nality and difficulty, for a time was not generally 
relished in Germany, and underwent criticism. Some 
went so far as even to write pamphlets against his 
works, complaining of them as wild, flighty, and 
trifling, and as tending to introduce new musical 
ductrines, which till then had been totally unknown 
in that country. The only notice that Haydn deigned 
to take of the scurrility and abuse which was thus 
heaped upon him, was to publish lessons written in 
imitation of the several styles of his adversaries. In 
these their peculiarities were so closely copied, and 
their extraneous passages so inimitably burlesqued, 
that they all felt keenly the poignancy of his musical 
wit, and were silent. 

At the death of Werner, his superior in place, 
Haydn succeeded to the office of chief director of mu- 
sic to Prince Esterhazy, and he spent thirty years in 
the obscure Hungarian village belonging to that fa- 
mily, passing only two or three months at Vienna 
when the prince came to court. 

The national music of the Germans is rough, bold, 
and grand ; and although they do not display the soft- 
ness of the Italians, it is generally acknowledged that 
in instrumental music, and particularly in that for 
wind instruments, they have excelled all other na- 
tions, The introduction of a more refined manner was 
reserved for Haydn, who, in originality, pathos, and 
beautiful air, surpassed all rivalry. Besides numerous 
pieces for instruments, he composed many operas for 
the Esterhazy theatre, and which were also performed 
in the theatres of Vienna and Berlin. He also ex- 
celled in church music, being only approached in this 
department by his brother Michael. An oratorio 
which he composed in 1775, under the title of Z/ Ri- 
torno di Tobia, for the benefit of the widows of musi- 
cians, is as favourite a piece in Germany as Handel’s 
Messiah is in England. His instrumental Passione, 
in parts, is among the most exquisite of his serious 
productions. It consists entirely of slow movements 
on the subject of the last seven sentences of the Sa- 
viour, as recorded by the evangelists, These strains 
are so truly impassioned, and full of heart-felt grief 
and dignified sorrow, that, although the movements 
are all slow, the subjects, the keys, and effects, are so 
new and so different, that a real lover of music will 
feel no lassitude, nor wish for lighter strains to stimu- 
late attention. In Haydn’s allegros, there is a general 
cheerfulness and character of good humour, which ex- 
hilarates every hearer. His adagios, again, are often 
so sublime in ideas and in harmony, that, though 
played by inarticulate instruments, they have an irre- 
sistible effect upon the softer feelings. His power of 
expression was, indeed, universal, and alike exem- 
plified in symphonies, sonatas, concertos, quartets, 

$, oratorios, and instrumental pieces of every 
s. Burney, in introducing an account of his music, 
speaks of him as “ the admirable and matchless Haydn, 
from whose productions I have received more pleasure 
late in my life, when tired of most other music, than 
I ever received in the most ignorant and rapturous 
period of my youth, when every thing was new, and 
the disposition to be pleased undiminished by critics 
or satiety.” As a performer, Haydn is said to have 
been extremely neat, elegant, and impressive. 

Although the fame of Haydn excited no small jea- 
lousy among his contemporaries, there were two, and 
these the greatest of them all, namely, Gluck and 
Mozart, who, with the generosity seldom found want- 
ing in successful talent, warmly declared the friendly 
and admiring feelings with which they regarded him. 
In return he did justice to their merits, and at the 
death of the latter, was extremely affected, declaring 
the loss irreparable. 

In the service of Prince Esterhazy, Haydn might 
be considered as in circumstances highly favourable 
to the full developement of his powers, being at the 
head of a great orchestra, and wholly free from the 
troubles and cares of the world. During that long 

iod, his life was regular, and constantly employed. 

e rose early in the morning, dressed himself very 
neatly, and placed himself at a little table by the side 
of his piano-forte, where he remained with the inter- 
ruption only of his meals, In the evening he attended 
rehearsals, or the opera, which was performed four 
times a-week in the prince’s palace. Occasionally he 


amused himself with hunting, and gave the rest of his 
hours of relaxation to the society of his friends. Liv- 
ing in the utmost retirement, he himself was perhaps 
the only musical man in Europe who was ignorant of 
the celebrity of Joseph Haydn, The first homage he 
received consisted of a commission from a Parisian 
amateur to compose a piece of vocal music, accom- 
panied with some select passages of Lulli and Rameau 
to serve as models, He returned for answer, with sly 
simplicity, that he was Haydn, and not Lulli or Ra- 
meau; and that if music after the manner of those 
great composers was wanted, it should be asked from 
them or their pupils; but that, as to himself, he un- 
fortunately could write music only after the manner 
of Haydn. 

In 1790, Mr Salomon, who had undertaken to give 
concerts in London, made proposals to Haydn to as- 
sist in conducting these concerts, and to compose pieces 
for them, offering him L.50 for each concert. Haydn 
accepted the offer, and arrived in England at the age 
of fifty-nine. He remained in London about twelve 
months, during which time he composed some of the 
finest of his works, particularly the magnificent or- 
chestral compositions so well known as the “ Twelve 
Symphonies for Salomon’s Concerts,” and the beauti- 
ful English canzonets, the poetry of which was written 
by Mrs Hunter. 

Haydn used to relate several whimsical anecdotes of 
his stay in London. A captain of the navy came to 
him one morning, and asked him to compose a march 
for some troops he had on board, offering him thirty 
guineas for his trouble, but requiring it to be done 
immediately, as the vessel was to sail next day for 
Calcutta. As soon as the captain was gone, Haydn 
sat down to the piano-forte, and the march was ready 
in a few minutes. Feeling some scruples at gaining 
his money so very easily, Haydn wrote two other 
marches, intending first to give the captain his choice, 
and then to make him a present of all the three, as a 
return for his liberality. Next morning the captain 
returned, and asked for his march, “ Here it is,” 
said the composer. The captain asked to hear it on 
the piano-forte ; and having done so, laid down the 
thirty guineas, pocketed the march, and walked away. 
Haydn tried to stop him, but in vain—the march was 
very good. “ But I have written two others,” cried 
Haydn, “ which are better ; hear them, and take your 
choice.” “TI like the first very well, and that is 
enough,” answered the captain, pursuing his way 
down stairs. Haydn followed, crying out, “ But I 
make you a present of them.” “ I won’t have them !” 
roared the seaman, with a nautical asseveration, and 
bolted out at the street door. Haydn, determined not 
to be outdone, hastened to the Exchange, and, disco- 
vering the name of the ship and her commander, sent 
the marches on board with a polite note, which the 
captain, surmising its contents, sent back unopened. 
Haydn tore the marches into a thousand pieces, and 
never forgot this liberal English humorist as long as 
he lived. 

While he resided in London, Haydn enjoyed two 
high gratifications ; that of hearing the music of Han- 
del, with which, like most of his countrymen at that 
time, he was very slightly acquainted, and that of 
being present at the concerts of ancient music, which 
were then splendidly patronised, and carried on 
with great talent. He witnessed the annual celebra- 
tion in St Paul’s cathedral, which is attended by the 
children belonging to the charity schools in the metro- 
polis; and was affected even to tears by the psalms 
sung in unison by four thousand infantine voices. 
One of these tunes he jotted down in his memoran- 
dum-book ; and he used afterwards to say, that this 
simple and natural air gave him the greatest pleasure 
he had ever received from music. 

Haydn returned to England in 1794, having been 
engaged by Gallini, the manager of the Opera House, 
to compose an opera for that theatre, on the subject of 
Orpheus and Eurydice. But there was some difficulty 
about opening the theatre, and Haydn left England 
without having finished his opera. During this visit, 
he had the honour of the diploma of a doctor of music 
conferred on him by the university of Oxford. 

After his return from England, he undertook his 
great work, the Creation. While in London, he had 
been inspired with the most profound admiration for 
the music of Handel, and especially the Messiah ; and 
it is to this feeling that the world is certainly indebted 
for the Creation. He began this work in 1795, when 
he was sixty-three years of age, and finished it in the 
beginning of 1798, having been constantly employed 
upon it for more than two years. When urged by his 
friends to bring it to a conclusion, he used to say 
calmly, ‘ I spend a long time upon it, because I intend 
it to last a long time.”’ In the Lent of the above year, 
it was performed for the first time, in the Schwartzen- 
berg palace, at the expense of the Dilettanti Society of 
Vienna, before the-flower of the literary and musical 
society of that city; the composer himself conducting 
the orchestra. It was received with an enthusiasm 
which soon spread throughout all Europe. It was 
while the First Consul of France was on his way to 
witness its first performance in Paris, that the me- 
morable attempt was made to destroy him by means 
of an “infernal machine.” It'was performed about 
the same time in London; and from that period to 
the present, it has formed a part of every great per- 
formance of sacred music. 

Two years after the appearangs 
Haydn produced another 


called the Seasons, the words of which are taken from 
Thomson. This work was also performed for the first 
time in the Schwartzenberg palace, and received with 
the warmest applause. It did not, however, make so 
rapid or strong an impression as that which was made 
by the Creation. Its subject is not so sublime, nor are 
its beauties so obvious and striking. 

This work terminated Haydn’s musical career, By 
the labours of his long life, he had acquired a moderate 
competency ; and afcer his last return from England, 
he purchased a small house and garden in one of the 
suburbs of Vienna, where he resided for the remain- 
ing years of his life. Soon after he had taken posses- 
sion of his little home, he received a communication 
from the National Institute of France, informing him 
that he had been nominated an associate of that body ; 
an honour by which he was deeply affected. He now 
began to sink rapidly under the pressure of age and 
infirmities. He seldom quitted his house and garden; 
and his enfeebled mind began to be haunted with the 
double fear of poverty and disease. The visits of his 
friends would rouse him, and, in conversing with 
them, he occasionally showed his former cheerfulness 
and vivacity. When he was told that the French In- 
stitute, in 1805, supposing him to be dead, had per- 
formed a requiem for him, he said pleasantly, “ If 
these kind gentlemen had given me notice of my 
death, I would have gone myself to beat the time for 
them.” But these gleams were brief and transient, 
and he sank into his usual state of torpor and depres- 
sion. 

While he was in this state, his friends in Vienna 
resolved to have a performance of the Creation. It 
took place in the palace of Prince Lobkowitz, with an 
orchestra of one hundred and sixty performers, and 
before an audience of more than fifteen hundred of 
the nobility and gentry of the Austrian capital, 
Haydn, feeble as he was, expressed his desire to appear 
once more in the presence of that public for whom he 
had laboured so long, and from whom he had received 
so many marks of favour and esteem. He was carried 
into the room in an easy chair, attended by the Prin- 
cess Esterhazy, and other ladies, who went to the 
door to meet him, and was placed in the middle of the 
seats occupied by the most illustrious personages in 
Vienna, amid the flourishes of the orchestra, and the 
plaudits of the audience. The performance began ; 
and the feelings of the assembly, inspired by the su- 
blime music, were raised to enthusiasm by the aspect 
of the venerable composer, who now appeared among 
them to take farewell of them for ever. An eminent 
physician, who sat near him, having remarked that 
his legs were not sufficiently protected from the cold, 
the finest and most costly shawls were instantly pulled 
from the shoulders of their fair wearers who sure 
rounded him, and employed in making him warm and 
comfortable. The old man shed tears at this mark of 
affection. At the end of the first act, feeling himself 
exhausted with fatigue and emotion, he requested to 
be taken home. Before reaching the door, he desired 
the persons who were bearing him in his chair to stop; 
and having first taken farewell of the audience b 
bowing his head, he turned to the orchestra, and, wi 
his eyes raised to heaven, and full of tears, uttered a 
parting blessing on the old companions of his labours, 

Haydn did not long survive this touching scene. 
The tranquillity of his last days was disturbed by the 
alarms of war. In the struggle between Austria and 
France in 1809, the Emperor Napoleon carried his 
army to the very gates of Vienna. During this dread- 
ful campaign Haydn was greatly agitated. He was 
constantly inquiring for news, and used to sit at his 
piano-forte, singing with his feeble and trembling 
voice, “God preserve the Emperor!” On the night 
of the 10th of May, the French reached Schoenbrunn ; 
and next morning, from a position within a few yards 
of Haydn’s house, they fired fifteen hundred cannon- 
shot and shells upon the city, which the old man’s 
imagination represented to him as given up to fire and 
sword. Four bombs fell close to his dwelling, and 
their explosion filled his little household with terror, 
He roused himself, and, getting up from his chair, re- 
buked his servants with dignity for their want of firm- 
ness. But the effort was too much for him; he was 
seized with a convulsive shivering, and carried to bed. 
His strength continued to diminish ; yet, on the 26th 
of May, he caused himself to be placed at his piano- 
forte, where he again sang the national hymn, three 
times over, with all his remaining energy. It was 
the song of the swan. While he still sat at the piano- 
forte, he fell into a state of stupor, and at last expired 
on the morning of the 31st of May, aged seventy-eight 
years and two months. He was privately interred in 
the suburb of Gumpendorff, in which he resided, 
Vienna being in the possession of the French, and the 
Requiem of Mozart was performed for him in the 
Scotch church of the city. His heir was a blacksmith 
or farrier, to whom he left 38,000 florins, deducting 
12,000, which he bequeathed to his two faithful ser- 
vants. 

Such was the life of this great, and, it may be added, 
— man. He was a stranger to every evil and ma- 
ignant passion, and, indeed, was not much under the 
influence of passion of any sort. But his disposition 
was cheerful and gentle, and his heart was brimful of 
kindly affections. He was friendly and benevolent, 
open and candid in the expression of his sentiments, 

ways ready to acknowledge and aid the claims of 
talent in his own art, and, in all his actions, distin- 
guished by the most spotless integrity. Such is the 
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account of him given by all those who knew him best ; 
and they add, as the most remarkable feature of his 
character, that strong and deeply rooted sense of reli- 
gion, which is the only solid foundation of moral ex- 
eellence. Haydn’s piety was not a mere feeling, 
capable, as is often the case with worldly men, of being 
excited for the moment by circumstances, and dying 
away when the external influence is removed: it was 
an active principle, which guided the whole tenor of 
his life and conduct. His sacred music was exalted 
by the existence, in his mind, of those devout senti- 
ments which it is the object of sacred music to ex- 
press.* 


SINGULAR MODE OF TREATMENT FOR 
CHOLERA. 

Ir will probably be remembered by many of our 
readers, that among the various modes of treatment 
which were suggested for the cure of cholera, while 
that disease raged in Great Britain in 1832, one was 
remarkable for its singularity, and the success which 
under certain circumstances attended it, namely, the 
injection of saline solutions into the veins. With the 
view of making this mode of practice as widely known 
as possible, so as to be still more fully tested and im- 
proved upon, we offer the following account of it, 
given by Dr Mackintosh in the new edition of his 
work on the Practice of Medicine. It is necessary to 
premise that the doctor acted as physician to the Drum- 
mond Street Hospital, at Edinburgh, where the treat- 
ment was for some time followed along with the usual 
means for the recovery of patients. 

“ That there is a deficiency of serum [thin watery 
fluid] in the blood in cholera patients, was soon sus- 
pected ; and the point having been well established by 
chemical analysis, the attention of practitioners was 
directed to discover the cause of the deficiency, and 
means were employed to restore the loss. 

The bold idea of restoring the lossat once, by in- 
jecting a large quantity of saline solution into the ve- 
nous system, occurred to the original mind of the late 
Dr Latta of Leith, who, by his unwearied and unre- 
mitting exertions on this occasion, contracted bad 
health, and died soon afterwards of consumption. He 
was ably and zealously supported in his investigations 
by Dr Lewins, who encouraged and assisted him, 
when others threw every obstacle in the way of his ex- 
periments, and too often gave erroneous reports of his 
practice. 

When first informed of what Dr Latta had done, 
my mind became terrified at the contemplation of all 
the evil consequences which might result from such 
extraordinary means. The danger of air finding its 
way into the vascular system, the rupture of biood- 
vessels, dropsy, and the fatal effects of inflammation of 
veins, made me, as I have no doubt it did others, re- 
gard the cure as worse than the disease. I was 
anxiously urged to try the practice ; but I resisted un- 
til Drs Latta and Lewins afforded me an opportunity 
of examining the body of a woman who had been in- 
jected. After a very minute and careful examination, 
I could discern no rupture of blood-vessels—no effu- 
sion of liquid into the cavities or the cellular tissue. 
In fact, I could see no appearance that was not usually 
seen in other victims of cholera, when the ordinary 
treatment had been pursued. 

I was too old to be led away by any very extraordi- 
nary expectations of the results of this practice ; and 
in order that we might err on the safe side, it was de- 
termined, after deliberate consultation with my kind 
friend and ablecolleague Mr Meikle, that no one should 
be operated upon in this manner till every other means 
had been tried in vain, till the collapse was extreme, 
and the patient appeared to be in the very jaws of 
death. While this will be admitted to be the prudent 
course we were bound to pursue, it will be allowed it 
was not calculated to give the practice the best chance 
of success. On the contrary, in looking over the 
cases, my only surprise now is, that one of the indivi- 
duals recovered by any means that human ingenuity 
could suggest. 

The substances injected were in the following pro- 
portions: Muriate of soda, half an ounce; bi-carbo- 
nate of soda, four scruples ; water, ten pounds. We 
commenced this treatment onthe 12th May 1832 ; the 
solution was made in the proportions above stated till 
2ist August, after which the quantity of each of the 
salts was doubled. The temperature was from 106 to 
120 degrees, The solution was carefully strained twice 
through leather. The salts must not be careless] 
thrown into very hot water, and subsequently cooled, 
as we found that water at a high temperature gradu- 
ally decomposed the salts, and the solution remained 
turbid. The good effects of the injection were rapid 
in proportion to the heat of the solution, but patients 
could not bear a higher temperature than that above 
mentioned. The precautions in making and 
using the injection are of vital importance. If solid 
saline matter be thrown into the circulation, death in 
all probability must inevitably ensue. If the solution 
be strained h linen, or a towel, no precaution 


* This article is compiled from Aiken’s General Bi hical 
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will prevent minute portions of flaky threads from in- 
termingling ; should even one such portion be injected, 
recovery can scarcely be expected. I need not speak 
of the danger of injecting air. Reid’s syringe was the 
instrument employed, with connecting tubes ; every 
precaution was taken to have the valves of the syringe 
in good order, and the tubes air-tight. 

The operation should be performed by two persons ; 
one to open the vein, introduce the tube, and keep it 
in position ; the other to take charge of the fluid to 
be injected, and the apparatus. It is necessary to have 
an assistant at hand to do any thing that may be re- 
quired, so that the attention of the operators may be 
entirely devoted to the parts they have to act. The 
position of the operators is a matter of some conse- 
quence, as the operation will occupy fully half an 
hour; the person whose duty it is to open the vein 
should be comfortably seated on the side of the bed 
corresponding to the arm on which he is to operate ; 
the other should be seated across a form, or narrow 
table, with the vessel placed between his legs. His 
first duty is to pump the fluid through the tubes for 
a few minutes, in order to get rid of any air that may 
be attached to any part of the syringe, or sides of the 
tubes—the extremity of the tube being kept under 
the surface of the liquid. When the vein has been 
opened, and the nosle introduced, the operator is to 
keep it in its place with the finger and thumb of the 
left hand, and take hold of the extremity of the tube 
with the right ; he is to place his index-finger to stop 
the mouth of the tube, it being still under the surface, 
while the other operator gently pushes the piston 
down—this is to satisfy him that it is full; he then 
directs the point towards the nosle, which, if not filled 
with blood, ought to be filled with the injection before 
the tube is finally connected with it. All this, to in- 
sure success, must be quickly and dexterously done. 
Upon a signal given by the first operator, the other is 
to commence pumping, being careful to hold the 
syringe perpendicularly, and never take his eye from 
the vessel, or direct his attention to any other matter. 
The whole of the fluid, consisting of ten pounds, may 
be with safety introduced in thirty minutes ; in which 
time we may reasonably suppose the blood will have 
performed the circulation several times, and the in- 
jection been mixed ina very gradual manner with the 
vital fluid. All danger of overloading the system 
suddenly, and rupturing vessels, is in this manner 
avoided. It was wonderful to witness the effects 
speedily produced by the injection. These I shall now 
state. 

It is remarkable how speedily the injection affects 
the pulse, making it perceptible after it had ceased to 
be felt at the wrist. By the time four ounces were in- 
troduced, the pulse could generally be distinctly counted; 
and when about three pounds were introduced, it be- 
came a tolerably good one, although it might be still 
feeble, and mere bt rapid. -At last, when the pulse 
became of natural strength, the injection was sus- 
pended for a little. The quantity injected depended 
principally upon the state of the pulse, and we were 
always glad when the object was effected with the 
smallest quantity of fluid. At the same time, as we 
sometimes found the pulse flag again, requiring an im- 
mediate repetition of the injection, we became careful 
not to discontinue the operation too soon. 

The effect on the cramps was quite remarkable ; 
they generally ceased as soon as the pulse became 
good, and seldom troubled the patient again. Many 
cases that appeared to us hopeless, from age, and the 
ravages of previous disease, were injected solely with 
a view to mitigate the sufferings of the patients, pro- 
duced by cramps. 

The effect on the animal heat is also almost instan- 
taneous ; the body, which could not previously be heated, 
now becomes warm, and instead of a cold damp exu- 
dation on the surface, there is a gentle and genial 
moisture. 

The respiration, however weak previously, soon be- 
came stronger. It sometimes happened, when about 
four pounds of the injection were introduced, that the 
respiration became rather laborious, which generally 
gave way after more fluid was thrown into the system. 
The voice, which had been whispering, now became 
quite natural. 

In proportion as the pulse and the temperature were 
restored, so did the countenance improve. The eye, 
from being sunk, became prominent; the shrinking 
of the features, and the dark colour of the face and of 
the body, generally disappeared. ‘The expression, in 
fact, became animated, and the mind lively. 

The restlessness and uneasy feelings vanished. The 
despondency, vertigo, tinnitus aurium, precordial op- 
pression, gave way to pleasurable feelings ; and I have 
not unfrequently seen patients sit up in bed immedi- 
ately after the operation, in perfect possession of them- 
selves, and speak with joy on the sudden transition 
from agony and death to happiness and life. 

Thirst, be urgent it might have been previous 
to the operation, soon ceased after its commencement. 

The secretion of urine, in general, soon returned 
after the injection; but in this we were more fre- 
quently disappointed than in any of the other favour- 
able symptoms, 

The period of death was undoubtedly postponed, 
sometimes for hours, more frequently for days, and 

: bweeks, and in some cases a perfect 
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veins was spoken of; but it is remarkabie how few 
instances of this took place, and those which did occur 
were generally slight, and never appeared to be the 
cause of death, 

The usual and very gratifying effects of this remedy 
have been already detailed at sufficient length, to show 
the complete alteration produced on the character of 
the disease. But I have now te mention that rigors, 
severe rigors, almost invariably followed the saline 
injection, They generally commenced a few minutes 
after the completion of the operation, sometimes dur- 
ing its performance. If there were nothing more to 
offer, the occurrence of this phenomenon affords proof, 
the most decisive, of a pathological change in the sys- 
tem, as no one has ever seen a patient labouring un- 
der cholera shiver, or present any thing like a decided 
rigor, 

Early in our operations, several patients, who had 
been twice or thrice injected, asked me what had be- 
come of all the liquid they had received into their 
veins, This was a natural question, and had intensely 
occupied my thoughts ; but however mysterious the 
subject appeared to us at the time, it was at last un- 
ravelled by watching the operations of nature ; for in 
the course of twenty or thirty minutes after the injec- 
tion, one or two very copious discharges of a watery 
fluid took place from the stomach, without nausea, 
and sometimes there was a large watery stool, Soon 
after this, unfavourable symptoms again frequentl 
took place; all the appearances of cholera returned, 
the patients occasionally sank into a collapsed condi- 
tion, and unless the operation was repeated, death fol- 
lowed. One woman, who recovered, was injected six 
times; between the first and second operation, three 
hours intervened ; between the second and third, six 
hours ; between the third and fourth, four hours ; be- 
tween the fourth and fifth, four days; and between 
the fifth and sixth operation, twelve days. In all, fifty 
pounds and a half were thrown into the system, 

From memory, I may state that about one-half of 
those who recovered after this operation were bled, or 
had leeches applied. One, for instance, was bled three 
times, and had sixty leeches applied ; and on looking 
back at the cases, I believe that several were lost from 
want of bleeding, as febrile symptoms almest always 
followed the injection, and many of those who died 
were destroyed by inflammatory action in different 
organs. 

In the Drummond Street Hospital, there were one 
hundred and fifty-six patients injected, twenty-five of 
whom recovered. An important question has often 
been put to me in reference to these cases—‘ Did you 
diminish the proportion of deaths by this practice ?’ 
It may be necessary to remind my readers of the un- 
deniable fact, that of the really collapsed or blue cases, 
in which the pulse was either so weak as scarcely to 
be felt, or was imperceptible at the wrist, one case 
only out of twelve recovered; I think this calculation 
too high, and that the number of recoveries is not 
more than one in twenty. The number of recoveries 
by injection has been already stated—it gives the pro- 
portion of recoveries to deaths as 1 in 6 6-25ths. Not 
one of the patients operated on had a chance of reco- 
very by any other means. Should I ever have charge 
of cholera patients again, I shall, profiting by the ex- 
perience I now possess, use the saline solution at an 
earlier period of the stage of collapse, nay, at its com- 
mencement, in order to lessen the thickness of the 
blood before organic mischief is done.” 


NAVIGATION BY TREADMILLS.—You may perhaps 
laugh at the idea, and so may some of your readers ; 
but on further consideration I doubt not my proposi- 
tion will not be deemed quite so preposterous as at 
first sight it may appear—it is, that transports should 
be fitted with paddles and a treadmill. A treadmill! 
I think I hear you exclaim. Yes, a treadmill for the 
use of the troops. “Cyril Thornton’ alludes to a 
treadmill in a long-continued calm between the tropics 
as being desirable on account of the diversity in the 
exercise it would afford ; but he makes no allusion to 
paddies, without which the treadmill would be up-hill 
work without any prospect of reaching the summit. 
It might indeed be had recourse to for recreation or 
punishment, but these are secondary considerations. 
In a protracted calm, with well-adapted paddles, and 
the vis inerti@ of a large body of men desirous of 
escaping from so unpleasant a predicament, their vo- 
luntary exertions would achieve advantages of infi- 
nitely greater consequence, Besides the utility of 
paddles in calms, they might be beneficially employed 
in passing straits, with adverse currents and light 
winds. More might be said on the utility of the pro- 
posed measure, but every person of experience in the 
service must recollect situations, where paddles suffi- 
ciently worked for a limited period would have mate- 
rially curtailed the duration of the voyage.—Letier in 
the United Service Journal. 

A or Pascat.—Pascal, the eminent French 
mathematician and religionist, has a thought which it 
would not be amiss to examine by those who are livi 
for other aims than those which ought to be the om | 
end of existence: ‘‘ All our endeavours after greatness 
proceed from nothing but a desire of being surrouaded 
by a multitude of persons and affairs that may hinder 
us from looking into ourselves, which is a view we 
cannot bear.”” Probably few are conscious that this is 
the reason why they so busily waste their lives in une 
worthy pursuits, though none can be insensible of hav- 
ing the effect produced, 
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AN IRISH CONVENT. 

Dwnrrixc a temporary sojourn in the south of Ireland, 
curiosity, the traveller’s usual companion, induced us 
to visit the Ursuline convent, in Waterford, not so 
much with a wish to see the interior, as to observe the 
happiness which the fair inmates are said to enjoy in 
their voluntary seclusion, and to ascertain the truth of 
their being perfectly contented and resigned to their 
self-imposed restriction from the world. We wished 
also to see how time bore out the fulfilment of vows of 
early devotion—vows often prematurely made, hastily 
taken, and ever after regretted. 

One of our party was a young lady who had been 
educated in the convent, as far as education could be 

iven to one born deaf and dumb; consequently, the 
Sebenie and music were lost toher, The only accom- 
plishment which compensated for these was drawing, 
an art in which she excelled. With an intelligent 
countenance, an animated expression, and, by the help 
of the alphabet on her fingers, she explained that the 
Lady Abbess was the sister of a celebrated Irish bar- 
rister, eminent for his eloquence. We were shown 
into a plainly furnished reception room by one of the 
Sisters of Charity—a class of persons who do much 
good in visiting the sick and poor, She announced us, 
and immediately afterwards the Lady Abbess entered. 
I shall never forget how much I was struck with the 
appearance of this lady. I have seen all classes, grades, 
and costumes, but never before saw more elegance, 
ease, and beauty, in a more unbecoming garb, Her 
long robe was of coarse black stuff, girded round the 
waist by a leathern belt, from which depended the 
rosary. A white linen bandage encircled her fair 
forehead, over which hung along black veil—no trace 
of hair was visible, and no vestige of outward adorn- 
ment; still, the gentle yet dignitied bearing of the 
lovely nun gave to this solemn and simple garb “a 
grace beyond the reach of art,” a charm that was pe- 
culiarly interesting. Her features were pale and 

lacid; she appeared about five-and-thirty, and had 

een immured there seventeen years, without a hope 
or wish, as she asserted, if we could believe her, for 
emancipation, as, when once the veil is taken, the doors 
are closed upon the fair for ever, for they are buried 
within the convent walls. 

As English Protestants, we were shown every cour- 
tesy, and there seemed a wish to remove the gloomy 
idea we had formed of cloistered cells, dreary dormito- 
ries, and melancholy incarceration. I looked on the 
Lady Abbess with pity and regret as she moved with 
the grace of a gentlewoman before us, through the 
chapel, school, drawing and music rooms—the first 
decorated with foreign relics, paintings, and sculpture 
on scriptural subjects, the second covered with engrav- 
ings and lithographs of the first masters, and the latter 
furnished with two piano-fortes, a harp, and a guitar, 
She then led us past a row of shrines of the sisterhood, 
all beautifully decorated with fresh and fair flowers of 
their own cultivation. 

On the crucifix of one was simply the small blue 
flower “ forget me not.” The lady of this shrine was 
kneeling beside the organ as we passed through the 
chapel, meditating so deeply in prayer as not to ob- 
serve our party. Over every door was printed a text 
from scripture, to impress upon the minds of all edu- 
cated in the convent the advantage of remembering 
that “God sees us,” “God is with us,” and that 
** God is good unto us.” According to some of Mrs 
Radcliffe’s romantic descriptions, I was disappointed 
to find the dormitory a long comfortable room, like 
that of a ladies’ seminary, with little beds arranged 
on each side, covered with dark counterpanes: the 
Lady Abbess has a room to herself. She made some 
cheerful remarks on the comforts they possessed, not- 
withstanding my scepticism and credulity, on the ap- 
pearance of so much “ prison discipline.” We had 
one proof that the fair sisterhood do not always fast 
as well as pray, for a most savoury vapour of goodl 
viands escaped from the lower regions of the establish- 
ment; but, probably, it was the day of confessional, 
and the ladies expected their pastors to dinner. 

After perambulating a well-selected library and the 
museum, which is enriched by the liberality of visitors 
with some natural or foreign curiosity, in zoology, 
geology, and conchology, we arrived at the hall door, 
and, turning round with a sweet yet sad expression, 
our interesting guide said, ‘“‘ Now, I will take you to 
see our last home.” I felt a chill creep over me when 
she led us to an acre of ground, surrounded with yew, 
cypress, and willow trees, drooping over several black 
crosses of wood, simply denoting the last resting-place 
of some fair sisters, The calmness and resignation 
with which she looked and reasoned upon this melan- 
choly spot, afforded a lesson of meditation and reflec- 
tion to us all, 

The principal penance the nuns have to perform is 
to educate three hundred poor children daily. Now, 
delightful as it may be ‘‘to rear the tender thought” 
of one or two, yet, when it amounts to teaching three 
hundred “ young ideas how to shoot” daily, 1 think 
the task must be any thing but “delightful,” and 
that the ladies would require an additional bandage 
round the head to bear the monotonous murmur and 
repetition of tasks—the drone, the hum, the noise, 
and the perpetual motion of so many children. Yet 
are they doing much good in educating and clothing 
the poor. 

Early disappointment in the affections, deaths, de- 


nuns will seldom admit so much) common causes of 
taking the veil. The beautiful part of life, the mu- 
tual and social affections, are destroyed by this selfish 
seclusion—and what is life without them? A blank, 
a shadow, a “world without a sun!” Pitiable, in- 
deed, is that being who has not one link left to crea~ 
tion ; then, is it not equally pitiable, that a withdrawal 
from the world of those who might have been amiable 
wives and valuable mothers, according to the will of 
the great Creator—is it not absurd that such beings 
are exempt, by their own folly, from sharing the boun- 
tiful blessings the Almighty has dispersed throughout 
the world for our good ?—Liverpool Albion. 


TO A SLEEPING CHILD. 
(By Professor W ilson.} 

Art thou a thing of mortal birth, 
Whose happy home is on the earth ? 
Does human blood with life embue 
Those heavenly veins of heavenly blue, 
That stray along thy forehead fair, 
Lost ’mid a gleam of golden hair ? 
Oh! can that light and airy breath 
Steal from a being deom’d to death ; 
Those features to the grave be sent 
In sleep thus mutely eloquent ? 
Or art thou what thy form would seem, 
The phantom of a blessed dream ? 


A human shape I feel thou art, 

1 feel it, at my beating heart, 

Those tremors, both of soul and sense, 
Awoke by infant innocence ! 

Though dear the forms by fancy wove, 
We love them with a transient love; 
Thoughts from the living world intrude 
Ev’n on her deepest solitude : 

But, lovely child ! thy magic stole 

At once into my inmost soul, 

With feelings as thy beauty fair, 

And left no other vision there. 

To me thy parents are unknown ; 

Glad would they be their child to own! 
And well they must have loved before, 

If since thy birth they lov’d not more ; 
liow happy must thy parents be, 

Who daily live in sight of thee ! 

Whose hearts no higher pleasure seek 
‘Than see thee smile, and hear thee speak— 
What joy must in their souls have stirr’d 
When thy first broken words were heard ! 
Words that, inspired by Heaven, express’d 
The transports dancing in thy breast ! 

As for thy smile !—thy lip, cheek, brow, 
Even when I gaze, are kindling now. 


Oh ! that my spirit’s eye could see 
Whence burst those gleams of ecstacy ! 
That light of dreaming soul appears 

To play from thoughts above thy years. 
Thou smil'st as if thy soul were soaring 
To Heaven, and Heaven's God adoring ! 
And who can tell what visions high 
May bless an infant’s sleeping eye ? 
What brighter throne can brightness find 
To reign on than an infant’s mind, 

Ere sin destroy, ere error dim, 

The glory of the Seraphim ? 


Oh! vision fair! that I could be 

Again as young, as pure as thee ! 

Vain wish ! the rainbow’s radiant form 

May view, but cannot brave the storm ; 

Years can bedim the gorgeous dyes 

That paint the bird of paradise, 

And years, so fate had order’d, roll 

Clouds o’er the summer of the soul ; 

Yet sometimes sudden sights of grace, 

Such as the gladness of thy face, 

Oh! sinless babe! by God are given, 

To charm the wanderer back to Heaven. 
—Abridged from Wilson's Poetical Works, 2 vols. 8vo. 


Witp Revence.—The Celtic legends, like the 
Celtic language, though deficient in terms of art and 
refinement, are peculiarly rich in the expression of the 
passions. Joy, grief, fear, love, hatred, and revenge, 
glow through many an impassioned strain which still 
lingers by its original wild locality. On the shores of 
Mull a crag is pointed out, overhanging the sea, con- 
cerning which there is the following tradition, which 
we have often thought would form no bad subject for 
the painter, or even the poet :—Some centuries since, 
the chief of the district, Maclean of Lochbuy, had a 
grand hunting excursion. To grace the festivity, his 
lady attended, with her only child, an infant then in 
the nurse’s arms. The deer, driven by the hounds, 
and hemmed in by surrounding rocks, flew to a narrow 
pass, the only outlet they could find. Here the chief 
had placed one of his men to guard the deer from pass- 
ing; but the animals rushed with such impetuosity, 
that the poor forester could not withstand them. In the 
rage of the moment, Maclean threatened the man with 
instant death, but this punishment was commuted 
to a whipping or scourging in the face of his clan, 
which in these feudal times Wa 
grading punishment fit only f¢ 
nials and the worst of crimes. 


privations, and family desertions, are (though the 


plucked the tender infant, the heir of Lochbuy, from 
the hands of the nurse, and bounding to the rocks, in 
a moment stood on an almost inaccessible cliff project- 
ing over the water. The screams of the agonised mo- 
ther and chief at the awful jeopardy in which their only 
child was placed, may be easily conceived. Maclean 
implored the man to give him back his son, and ex- 
pressed his deep contrition for the degradation he had 
in a moment of excitement inflicted on his clansman, 
The other replied, that the only conditions on which 
he would consent to the restitution were, that Maclean 
himself should bare his back to the cord, and be pub- 
licly scourged as he had been! In despair the chief 
consented, saying he would submit to any thing if his 
child were but restored. To the grief and astonishment 
of the clan, Maclean bore this insult, and when it was 
completed begged that the clansman might return from 
his perilous situation with the young chief. The man 
regarded him with a smile of demoniac revenge, and 
lifting high the child in the air, plunged with him into 
the abyss below. The sea closed over them, and nei- 
ther, it is said, ever emerged from the tempestuous 
whirlpools and basaltic caverns that yawned around 
them, and still threaten the inexperienced navigator on 
the shores of Mull.—Jnverness Courier. 

SuPINENEsSs oF Jamaica Men.—On a late excur- 
sion with Mr Jerdan to the summit of one of the 
mountains of Liguanea, called Peter's Rock, in some 
places where detached portions of the side of the 
mountain had slipped away, we were surprised at the 
amazing quantity of copper ore that was visible, not 
in veins, but in petrous masses about three or four 
pounds weight. I am astonished, amongst all the 
mining companies that have been established for other 
countries, that speculating people at home have never 
made a trial of the lead and copper mines here. The 
unsuccessful experiment that was made by ignorant 
people, and on too small a scale to be productive of 
any good, is no argument against a further trial. It 
must not be supposed, because the people of Jamaica 
take no advantage of the natural resources of the 
country, that they are not worth attending to. The 
people of Jamaica make no novel experiments: they 
find the sugar planted, and where it is they continue 
to cultivate it: they find the hoe the ancient imple- 
ment of the husbandman, and they have no desire to 
change it for the plough. They want to build a 
house—they send to England for the bricks, rather 
than cut stone from the quarries which every where 
abound. They object to the introduction of steam- 
engines for the sugar-mills, that the scarcity of fire- 
wood is too great; and yet, if the first geologist of 
Europe were to visit Jamaica, and state that the in- 
dication of coal was evident in the formations of the 
neighbouring mountains (and that there are such in- 
dications I have little-doubt), no effort would be made 
to obtain it. In fact, no adequate effort has been 
made to develope the one-twentieth part of the avail- 
able resources of this naturally rich and fertile coun- 
try.—Madden’s Twelve Months in the West Indies. 

RuEvuMATISM.—Persons who are subject to local at- 
tacks of rheumatism, should guard themselves against 
the transitions of atmosphere which are so common in 
this climate. This may be done by regulating their 
clothing so as to prevent sudden exposure to cold air. 
It is equally necessary to protect the head, especially 
if the person be much engaged where air has a free 
current, as it is to such circumstances that we can 
often trace a rheumatic attack. The constant and un- 
remitting wear of flannel next the skin, under all 
weathers and all seasons, will do more in preventing 
these affections than any other precautions. Theun- 
interrupted flow of the sensible and insensible perspir- 
ations, is one of the most important means of health 
that we are acquainted with ; its obstruction may con- 
sequently be regarded as one of the principal causes 
of our acute and chronic maladies; it therefore be- 
hoves all those who are subject to colds, to be very 
careful to prevent such an occurrence.—Oracle of 
Health. 

Sacacity or Docs.—I am indebted to Lord Stowell 
for the following anecdote :—Mr Edward Cook, after 
having lived some time with his brother at Tugsten 
in Northumberland, went to America, and took with 
him a pointer dog, which he lost soon afterwards while 
shooting in the woods near Baltimore. Some time 
after, Mr and Mrs Cook, who continued to reside at 
Tugsten, were alarmed at hearing a dog in the night. 
They admitted it into the house, and found that it was 
the same their brother had taken with him to Ame- 
rica. The dog lived with them until his master re- 
turned home, when they mutually recognised each 
other. Mr Cook was never able to trace by what ves- 
sel the dog had left America, or in what part of Eng- 
land it had been landed. This anecdote confirms 
others which I have already mentioned relative to dogs 
finding their way back to this country from consider 
able distances.Jesse’s Gleanings. 
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